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‘THE first editor of the Dictionary of National 

Biography was Leslie Stephen, and Leslie 
Stephen was one of the great Victorians, with 
something ih him of Dickens, of Gladstone, and 
even of Edward Barrett of Wimpole Street. 

One must, however, resist the temptation to 
concentrate on Leslie Stephen, for the D.N.B. 
was above all a great co-operative work. It was 
really the work of three teams. At the top level 
were three men: George Smith, the publisher, 
and his two editors, Leslie Stephen and Sidney 
Lee. In the second place there were 651 men and 
women, apart from Stephen and Lee, who contri- 
buted articles to the original work (1). I said men 
and women, because I find that there were 41 
women amongst the contributors. This was not 
perhaps a very high proportion, one in 16, but still 
I think for the nineteenth century 41 is quite an 
impressive number. Lastly, at the third level, so 
to speak, there must have been many hundreds of 
people who had a hand in the production of the 
D.N.B., the printers and binders and so on, but 
their names are unknown, and it is the three and 
the 651 whom we may honour for this great 
achievement, and the first of all these was George 
Smith (2). 

George Smith, the eldest son of the senior 
partner of Smith, Elder and Co., was born in 
1824. In the year of his birth, his father’s firm 
moved to 65 Cornhill. There he, the family, and 
the firm all grew up together. At the age of 14 he 
entered the business. Eight years later in 1846, 
when his father died, George Smith found him- 
self, owing to a series of accidents, sole owner of 
a large and expanding business. He was 22. The 
firm was mainly engaged in general trade with 
India. They also acted as bankers; and almost as 


* Based on a paper given to the Reference and Special 
Libraries Section (S.E. Group) and University and 
Research Section (London Group) on 18th March, 1958, 
at Chaucer House. 
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a sideline Smith, Elder and Co. were publishers. 
The India trade in itself was sufficient to keep 
Smith busy, and he had to work hard. Writing 
later of his early days, he said: 

“occasionally, when there was but a short interval be- 
tween the arrival and departure of the Indian mails, I 
used to start work at nine o’clock in the morning and did 
not leave my room, or cease dictating, until seven o’clock 
the next evening, when the mail was dispatched. During 
these thirty-four hours of continuous work I was sup- 
ported by mutton chops and green tea at stated 
intervals. ... On these occasions I generally got to bed 
at about eleven and slept till three or four o'clock the next 
afternoon.”’ (3) 


Besides Smith himself the business kept some 
150 clerks working at Cornhill, but busy as he 
was, he always found time to work at the publish- 
ing side, which interested him more than banking 
or the export and import trade. In 1848 he 
published Jane Eyre, and was soon publishing for 
Harriet Martineau, Mrs. Gaskell and Thackeray. 
Henry Esmond was published in 1852 and The 
Rose and the Ring in 1854. 

Smith’s friendship with Thackeray led to the 
establishment of The Cornhill Magazine in 1860, 
planned in the first place in order to bring out a 
novel by Thackeray in monthly parts, which was 
then the normal method of first publication. 
Among the early contributors were Matthew 
Arnold, Anthony Trollope and George Eliot. 
Later came Wilkie Collins and George Meredith. 
Smith took a close interest in the publication, and 
gave regular dinners for the contributors on 
Friday nights at his home, Oak Hill Lodge, in 
Hampstead. From a magazine he went on in 1865 
to start a daily newspaper, The Pall Mall Gazette 
(4). Then in 1868 he decided to give up the bank- 
ing and foreign agency part of his business and 
restrict himself to publishing. His partner took 
over the old business and premises, whilst Smith 
took the publishing business, together with the 
name of Smith Elder, to new premises at 15 
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Waterloo Place. Nevertheless finding that a 
newspaper, a magazine and a publishing business 
provided too little scope for his energies, he 
started a shipowning business in the City in 1870 
and remained a partner in it for nearly ten 
years. 

One of the earliest contributors to Smith’s Pall 
Mall Gazette was Leslie Stephen, introduced to 
Smith by his brother Fitzjames Stephen, the 
lawyer. In 1871 Smith persuaded Leslie Stephen 
to take over the editorship of the Cornhill; and so 
we come back to Leslie Stephen. 

For many years of this century Leslie Stephen 
was best remembered as the father of Virginia 
Woolf, but fashions change, and perhaps today, 
when the daughter is no longer in the limelight, 
the father may be remembered again. Many 
people have regarded Mr. Ramsay in To the light- 
house as Virginia Woolf's portrait of her father. 
Personally I prefer to see him as Mr. Hilbery in 
Night and Day. Certainly the Stephen family 
resembled the Hilberys in being related to all the 
distinguished literary, legal and military families 
of England. No doubt like Katherine Hilbery, the 
child Virginia Stephen was kissed by many dis- 
tinguished and awful old men, who had come to 
visit her father. A more sympathetic portrait of 
her father was written for The Times in 1932, and 
re-published after her death in The captain’s death- 
bed. No doubt there is something of Leslie 
Stephen in all these sketches (5). 

Stephen was born in 1832 in Hyde Park Gate, 
and died there, in the heart of the Galsworthy 
country, 72 years later. After a somewhat delicate 
childhood he entered Trinity Hall, Cambridge, at 
the age of 18. There he devoted himself to litera- 
ture, mathematics and athletics. He soon dis- 
tinguished himself as a walker, runner and oars- 
man. After a short stay at Heidelberg, he returned 
to become a fellow and tutor of his College; and 
was ordained in 1855, almost all fellowships being 
then restricted to clergymen. For eight years he 
was a highly successful and popular college tutor, 
rowing and coaching the eights as well as teach- 
ing, and spending his long vacations climbing in 
the Alps. In the mountains he was a pioneer, the 
first to climb many peaks, and the leader in many 
ascents. Meanwhile he gradually came to reject 
Christianity, and in 1862 was asked to resign his 
tutorship because he declined to take part in the 
services in the College chapel. In 1864 he left 
Cambridge for London, and took to journalism, 
largely because he was not attracted by any other 
profession. From 1865 he contributed to the Pall 
Mall Gazette, and from the next year to the 
Cornhill. In 1867 he married one of the daughters 
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of W. M. Thackeray, who had died in 1863, and 
whom Stephen never met. 

All through the 1870s Stephen edited the Corn- 
hill, losing money for the proprietor, George 
Smith, but serving as a means of introducing new 
writers to the publishing house of Smith Elder. 
After ten years Smith, instead of sacking his costly 
editor, decided to offer him the opportunity of 
losing even more money. 

How did George Smith come to seize upon the 
idea of spending his money on the D.N.B.? 


“*By his personal efforts, by his commercial instinct, by 
his masculine strength of mind and will, by his quickness 
of perception and by his industry, he [George Smith] had 
before 1882 built up a great fortune. But at no point of his 
life had it been congenial to his nature to restrict his activi- 
ties solely to the accumulation of wealth. Now, in 1882, 
he set his mind upon making a munificent contribution 
to the literature of his country in the character not so 
much of a publisher ... as of an enlightened man of 
wealth.”* (6) 


Smith himself said (7): 


“Some time about 1882 I conceived the plan of pro- 
ducing an adequate Dictionary of National Biography. 
It was an admitted want in English literature and many 
unsuccessful attempts had been made to supply it. A Bio- 
graphia Brittanica existed in seven folio volumes; but it 
was clumsy in form, was more than a century old, and 
most of the useful information it contained was concealed 
in very badly printed notes. Dr. Johnson was invited to 
prepare a new and revised edition; but having already 
survived one dictionary, he wisely refused to risk the 
experiment of another. . . . A second edition of this work 
was actually undertaken in 1793; but it only reached the 
letter ‘F’, and left the rest of the alphabet unattempted. 
Its closing article is on Sir John Falstaff: the ‘fat knight’ 
of Shakespeare ended the enterprise! In 1814 the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge undertook a 
Dictionary of Universal Biography. It was to be com- 
pleted in thirty-two volumes; Alexander Chalmers was 
the editor. It took seven volumes to complete the letter 
‘A’ and then the scheme was abandoned. It represented an 
attempt to cover the records of the entire human race! 
My first vague idea was a Dictionary of Universal Bio- 
graphy; but from this wild attempt the knowledge and 
judgment of my friend Mr. Leslie Stephen saved me. Now 
I know what labour and research a dictionary of merely 
national biography represents, I shudder at the thought 
of what a dictionary of universal biography—covering all 
historic time, and the entire human family—would have 
involved. Mr. John Murray, the father of the present 
John Murray, who had made some successful experi- 
ments in dictionaries, conceived the plan of a dictionary 
of national biography and spent some hundreds of 
pounds in collecting materials for it; the ‘materials’ con- 
sisting almost purely of a list of names to be dealt with. 
But when he realized the sweep and scale of the under- 
taking, and its prospects from a purely business point of 
view, he promptly abandoned it. Later he generously 
made over to me part of the material he had collected. 

“‘Why did I undertake a scheme discredited by so many 
failures? For one thing these very failures tempted me. 
They challenged my pride. Then, too, I liked the idea of a 
private individual undertaking a work which was really 
national, and which outside England is only possible by 
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virtue of the resources of the State. There are national 
biographies in continental literature, but they are never 
the result of private enterprise. The State undertakes 
them and pays for them. Or they are made possible by the 
aid of ancient and richly endowed libraries. It was some- 
thing that a private Englishman should undertake a work 
which elsewhere needed the authority and resources of 
the nation for its accomplishment. I resolved that this 
should be my gift to English letters. | owed much to 
English literature. | had been for years engaged in the 
publication of books; and this seemed a fitting contribu- 
tion on my part to English history. The idea floated in my 
brain for two or three days and then hardened into 
definite purpose. I estimated the probable loss at £50,000, 
but it will be nearer £70,000. [It was actually between 
£50,000 and £60,000]. But I saw how great would be the 
service of a “Dictionary of National Biography’’, ade- 
quately planned and carried out with unfaltering industry 
and unfailing accuracy. It would be an invaluable aid to 
historical literature. Every man who has done anything 
entitling him to recognition and remembrance ought to 
have some record, no matter how brief, of his work. The 
value of such a dictionary lies not so much in its account 
of the few great and rare men of the race, for enough ink 
is shed on them elsewhere, but in the fact that it saves the 
memories of an enormous number of useful and noble 
citizens from perishing. It is a great treasure-house of 
English lives. 

**My first step was to consult my friend Mr. Leslie 
Stephen and ask him to accept the editorship. Mr. 
Stephen's qualifications as editor were manifold. He was 
a scholar, a student, a master of clear and exact English. 
I know no one indeed who writes better English. He was 
an old and trusted friend, and there existed such perfect 
confidence between us that no scrap of formal agreement 
was required to define the terms on which he accepted 
even a task so serious as the editorship of the Dictionary 
of National Biography! Mr. Leslie Stephen naturally hesi- 
tated before committing himself to an undertaking which 
must absorb him completely, and stretch through years. 
But he had faith in me and the conception of the work 
kindled him. He took almost, if not quite, as keen an 
interest in it as I did myself.” 

On &th August, 1881, Stephen wrote from 
Cornwall, where he was on holiday, “I have been 
thinking a good deal about biographies universal 
and otherwise’ (8). On 13th October, 1882 he 
wrote: 

“The Biography of which I spoke to you is coming to 
the birth, though it would be premature to say anything 
about it to the public. I had a long talk about it with 
Smith last summer and convinced him . . . that it would 
be impossible to make a satisfactory biography of the 
universal kind, and that we shall have quite enough on 
our hands by undertaking an English biography. That 
will be a big job enough in all conscience and at the same 
time will allow one to give room enough to individual 
articles to make them tolerably readable. . . 1 Meanwhile 
the scheme is still embryonic.”’ (9) 

A fortnight later, 31st October, 1882, he was 
writing to Smith, apologizing for his failure with 
the Cornhill, and thanking Smith for his “unfail- 
ing delicacy and generosity . . . for many years.” 
He went on: 


“But it gives me some qualms in regard to the bio- 
graphy. It is, of course, a kind of work for which I am 
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better fitted, as I shall have to appeal to a different audi- 
ence and get the approval of more serious students. Still 
it is a new venture and I cannot tell how I shall succeed. 
At times, as I told you, I feel rather appalled. If you could 
get a more vigorous editor, and employ me as chief contri- 
butor, I sometimes fancy that it might be better. . . . I do 
not want to lead you into fresh loss.”’ (10) 


But Smith was prepared to face the loss and 
plans went on. 

On 14th November Stephen wrote, “One 
matter in particular will require to be settled 
soon. I shall want a good sub-editor—a man of 
knowledge, good at abstracting, looking up 
authorities, and so forth, and an efficient whip in 
regard both to printers and contributors” (11). 

Fortunately for himself, and for the Dictionary, 
the man was found. The third member of the 
triumvirate was Sidney Lee (12), much younger 
than the other two. He was born in 1859, the 
elder son of a London merchant called Lazarus 
Lee. He went up to Balliol from the City of 
London School in 1878, and took a second in 
modern history in 1882. In March, 1883, he was 
appointed assistant editor of the D.N.B, at a 
salary of £300 a year. He was 23 and quite 
inexperienced, but his appointment did more than 
anything else to ensure the success of the Dic- 
tionary. Stephen wrote: 

**My greatest piece of good fortune was that from the 
first I had the co-operation of Mr. Sidney Lee as my sub- 
editor. Always calm and confident when I was tearing my 
hair over the delay of some article required for the timely 
production of our next volume, always ready to under- 
take any amount of drudgery, and most thoroughly 
conscientious in his work, he was an invaluable help- 
mate.”’ (13) 


In a recent book on Leslie Stephen, Noel 
Annan, wrote: 

“Stephen was not a professional but an amateur 
scholar, a Victorian gentleman ... who sat in his own 
library and digested its contents without much recourse to 
the British Museum. He read his sources, memorized 
their arguments, pondered, and then-sat down and wrote 
without the apparatus of card-indexes and cross references 
. . . Naturally subsequent research has corrected Stephen's 
work, particularly in the D.N.B.” (13a) 


One of Lee’s greatest contributions was his will- 
ingness to undertake the drudgery of historical 
research; indeed he was one of the pioneers, if not 
the inventor of the modern technique of research. 
In 1883 most of the historical sources which we 
now use in print were still unpublished, there was 
no English Historical Review, and there was no 
band of young scholars armed with Ph.D.s, 
D.Phil.s, B.Litt.s, and so on. Stephen and Lee had 
to find the scholars and let them learn the job by 
their work on the D.N.B. Their success may be 
illustrated by two names taken from the 600: 
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T. F. Tout, who discovered the Public Record 
Office, and founded the twentieth-century schools 
of medieval history in Manchester and Oxford, 
and A. F. Pollard, who founded not only the 
Institute of Historical Research, but also the 
whole of the London school of history, and 
especially of Tudor studies. 

But to return to the birth of the D.N.B., Smith 
said (14): 


“|... work on the Dictionary began in the autumn of 
1882. The next step was to organize a staff. Mr. Sidney 
Lee became assistant editor in March, 1883, several 
gentlemen were added as permanent members of the 
staff; rooms were fitted up next door to the office in 
Waterloo Place, and a library of reference was formed.”’ 

“The next business was to draw up a list of names to be 
dealt with, and the search was pushed far and wide. 
Names were collected from every source, from existing 
biographies and histories, from magazines and books of 
reference. Printed lists were sent to all sorts of authorities 
inviting additions. The Athenaeum generously published 
our lists of names, letter by letter, with a view of securing 
new ones. Then the lists thus secured had to be sifted and 
the final catalogue agreed upon. When complete the 
Dictionary will cover 29,000 biographies, and I think I 
may venture to say that there are no serious omissions. . .”’ 


The names were in fact collected from some 
200 works of reference, the 200 volumes of the 
Gentleman's Magazine counting as one work. 
They included all British biographical diction- 
aries, sectional dictionaries of Scots, Welsh and 
Irish, painters and engravers, musicians, phys- 
icians, judges, Oxford and Cambridge Athenae, 
Le Neve’s, Hew Scott’s and Cotton’s ecclesiastical 
Fasti and the chief histories of the British realms, 
peerages, dominions, and of the American 
colonies, the obituaries in The Times, some of the 
county collections, the general indexes to the 
Parker Society publications and Strype’s works, 
and many others. 

Two sections of the list were completed every 
year, and each section contained on an average 
about 1,000 names, i.e., a little more than enough 
for two volumes of the Dictionary. It was then 
printed in the Athenaeum ... and suggestions 
and criticisms were invited. The section was 
revised, reprinted in pamphlet form by Smith 
Elder and sent to contributors with a form asking 
them to apply for such articles as they wished to 
write and suggest names which they thought 
should be added to the list. The articles were 
then allotted to the contributors in time to allow 
a minimum of six months for completion and 
two years before publication. As a matter of fact, 
the list always outran the publication of the 
D.N.B. and the last section of it was allotted 
more than three years before the publication of 
the last volume. (15) 
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Smith went on (16): 


““Next we had to enlist our contributors, and in this 
business no pains and no cost were spared. The best 
authorities in every subject were secured. They make up 
an army of 653 writers, and include the best known names 
in English literature. Then came the distribution of names 
amongst the contributors . . . they were allowed, within 
certain limits, to select their own subjects. A general 
literary plan for the Dictionary had, of course, to be laid 
down. It was settled that there should be no fine writing. 
Canon Ainger, at one of our dictionary dinners, told us 
that the words so often used on rather sombre occasions— 
‘No flowers by request’—might be very well applied to 
the Dictionary of National Biography. We wanted no fine 
writing. Accuracy was more than style. Nouns were of 
more value to us than adjectives! And the nouns must be 
packed into the smallest possible space. There must be the 
severest terseness. Next there must be the severest accu- 
racy. No pains were spared to secure this end. One mem- 
ber of the editorial staff has for years almost lived in the 
British Museum, his sole work being to verify dates, 
names, editions and statements of fact. Each biography 
was not only written by the best living authority; it was, 
wherever possible, sent in proof to anyone who might be 
supposed to have speciak knowledge of the subject, for 
suggestion and correction. No outsider can realize the 
care and industry employed to ensure absolute accuracy. 
Then, too, it was settled that in every case the references 
to the authority quoted, or relied upon, should be given; 
so that the Dictionary offers the utmost facility to all 
future and further investigation. Mr. Leslie Stephen wrote 
the article on Addison, a model of terseness and balance; 
and a copy of this article was sent to each contributor as 
an example to be followed. . . .”” 


So if you would like to know how the pro- 
prietor and editor wished the D.N.B. to be writ- 
ten, you have only to read the article on Addison. 

In his first essay in Studies of a biographer, 
published in 1898, and entitled “‘National bio- 
graphy’’, Stephen explained some of the principles 
and objects of the D.N.B. Whilst not altogether 
condemning the “commemorative instinct’, he 
maintained that the majority of the lives in the 
D.N.B. were probably not worth commemorat- 
ing, and said that the first object of the Dictionary 
was to provide a guide to the enquirer through the 
vast masses of printed materials accumulating in 
the libraries. And there he was, I think, right. It 
does still serve that purpose. The D.N.B. is a 
starting point, and one still uses the bibliography 
attached to each article, painfully aware though 
one is that it is now something like 70 years out 
of date. 

“What,” he then asks, “entitles a man to a 
place in the Dictionary? Why should it include 
30,000 instead of 3,000 or 3,000,000 names ?”’ His 
first rule was that any name which had appeared 
in any collection such as Wood’s Athenae 
Oxonienses, or the Sufferings of the Clergy, in old 
biographical dictionaries, devoted to a special 
class, artists, physicians, admirals and so forth, 
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“should have at least a presumptive right to 
admission”’’. He continues: 


“Tt is bound first to include all the names which have 
appeared in any respectable collection of lives, and in the 
next place to supplement this by including a great many 
names... which appear to be approximately of the same 
rank.... The rule ... gives a kind of test which is a 
sufficient guide in discreet hands.” 

“A dictionary ought, in the first place, to supply you 
with a sufficient indication of all that has been written on 
the subject; it should state briefly the result of the last 
researches ; explain what appears to be the present opinion 
among the most qualified experts, and what are the points 
which still seem to be open; and above all should give a 
full reference to all the best and most original sources of 
information. The most important and valuable part of 
a good dictionary is often that dry list of authorities which 
frequently costs an amount of skilled labour not apparent 
on the surface, and not always, it is to be feared, recog- 
nized with due gratitude. The accumulation of material 
makes this a most essential part of the work; for we are 
daily more in want of a guide through the wilderness and a 
judicious indication of the right method of inquiry . . . is 
always a useful check upon our unassisted efforts. When 
you plunge into the antiquarian bog you are glad to have 
sign posts, showing where previous adventurers have been 
engulphed . . . and who are the trustworthy guides. More- 
over for a vast variety of purposes the Dictionary . . . may 
be quite sufficient for all that is required.” 


And here, I think, many reference librarians will 
agree with Stephen, and return thanks for his 
work. 

He admits that the work “is bound to be rather 
dry”. “Condensation is not only the cardinal 
virtue”’ of the writer in the D.N.B., “‘but the virtue 
to which all others must be sacrificed’. “I used,” 
he said, “rigidly to excise the sentence, ‘Nothing 
is known of his birth or parentage’, which tended 
to appear in half the lives, because where nothing 
is known it seems simpler that nothing should be 
said; and yet a man might have to consult a whole 
series of books before discovering even that nega- 
tive fact. The poor biographer, again, has to com- 
press his work even at the cost of much clumsiness 
of style. I am painfully aware of the hideous sen- 
tences which I have constructed in trying to say 
in ten words what, as I fancied, might make quite 
a pretty passage if spread over a hundred... .” 
He felt that the Dictionary furnished a set of 
illustrations to history, and “finally, I will say, 
what has often been a comfort to me to remember, 
that great as is the difference between a good and 
a bad work of the kind, even a very defective 
performance is immensely superior to none at 
all.” 

Many of these principles were set out by 
Stephen in an article which he published in the 
Athenaeum on 23rd December, 1882, as soon as he 
became editor. There he concluded with the 
remark, ““The editor of such a work must, by the 
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necessity of the case, be autocratic. He will do his 
best to be a considerate autocrat.’’ Here no doubt 
his editorship of the Cornhill proved a valuable 
training. One of the most remarkable achieve- 
ments of the D.N.B. was the punctuality of its 
appearance. From Christmas 1884 until Mid- 
summer, 1900, on every successive quarter day a 
new volume averaging 460 pages appeared. Such 
regularity with over 600 contributors to drive, 
apart from sub-editors, printers and so on, 
suggests a masterpiece of organization. 

“It was determined at the outset to publish successive 
volumes of the work at quarterly intervals. Much research 
was involved and much time was required in the com- 
pilation and editing of a sufficient number of articles to 
make up a volume. Not only was it intended to present as 
far as possible in every case the latest results of bio- 
graphical and historical research, but the principles of the 
Dictionary obliged contributors to seek information from 
first-hand authorities, and often from unpublished papers 
and records.... In order to ensure punctuality in the 
projected quarterly issue it was, therefore, necessary that 
the work should be far advanced before the first volume 
appeared. Two years’ preliminary preparation was 
a before publication could be safely commenced.”’ 

The foundations of the Dictionary were well 
laid by Stephen. “The Oxford school provided,” 
wrote F. W. Maitland, “a brilliant band of young 
researchers. . . . Stephen . . . knew that he would 
start with a scratch eight and must weed out the 
impostors. He knew also that he must in course 
of time shuffle off some of the ornamental people 
whose names would at first attract subscribers, 
and that an always large part of the work must 
be done by those who were trained in the Dic- 
tionary, by the Dictionary for the Dictionary. He 
was a good judge of men and just as he made the 
Trinity Hall boat that went ahead though he was 
a poor oarsman, so I believe that he would have 
made a good historical crew even had he been a 
poor historian. But that he was not” (18). 

One of the eminent historians who was lost 
right at the beginning was Edward Augustus 
Freeman. Freeman, one of the most pedantic of 
historians, or as Stephen would have said “‘anti- 
quaries’’, insisted that all Anglo-Saxon names, 
whether usually spelt as Alfred or Ethelred, must 
begin with the dipthong A2. King Alfred does in 
fact appear as Alfred, but after 23 pages of Aés 
we come to Athel- see Ethel-, A2thelstan see 
Athelstan. Stephen had had enough, and Edward 
Augustus Freeman did not contribute any more. 
Some of the older historians, like James Gairdner 
(1828-1912), Samuel Rawson Gardiner (1829- 
1902) and Mandell Creighton (1843-1901), con- 
tinued to contribute, but the Dictionary came to 
rely more on the younger generation whom 
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Stephen, or perhaps Lee, had trained. Outstand- 
ing examples were Charles Firth (1857-1936), 
Thomas Frederick Tout (1855-1929) and A. F. 
Pollard (1869-1948). 

Meanwhile Stephen soon discovered that the 
editorship involved much harder work than the 
Cornhill. He wrote to all the contributors himself. 
The office did not possess a typewriter, nor did 
the editor have a secretary. The letters were in his 
own hand, and his hand, not surprisingly, 
rapidly deteriorated. Here is an example of a 
letter sent to W. B. Squire, and now in the 
British Museum (19): 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY, 
15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
16.6.83. 
My Dear Sir, 

| am much obliged by your lives. I have thought all 
that you sent me excellent and have no general corrections 
to suggest. 

I once read a life of a man about whom I was curious 
in which it was said that he was exiled from Prussia “‘in 
consequence of an anecdote too ludicrous to mention.” 
I confess that it rather provoked me to miss this, being 
exactly the kind of anecdote which I should have liked to 
see and this occurred to me when reading your Abell. 
We shall not be too amusing and any tolerably brief bit 
of story is always worth inserting. . . . I will send a list of 
Bs. which we are about to circulate. 

If you care to look up the article on ABEL, 
JOHN (1660?-17167) signed W.B.S. you will be 
able to read how the musician was made to sing 
as an alternative to being thrown to the bears, 


which is I presume the anecdote in question. 
In August, 1883, Stephen wrote: 


‘The infernal Dictionary must be kept going, though I 
begin to long for the day when it will appear, and have its 
fate decided one way or other. The antiquarian is a more 
troublesome creature to tackle in some respects than the 
average contributor to a magazine. He is not so humble. 
He thinks me an inferior animal because I don’t care for 
the obscurest sweepings of minute information.” 


And in the following April: 


““My greatest worry is in struggling against the insane 
verbosity of the average contributor. I never knew before 
how many words might be used to express a given fact. I 
read piles of MS., cutting right and left and reducing 
some ‘copy’ to a third of its original mass.” 


And six months later: 


“The Dictionary has given me an awkward tumble. An 
accursed Doctor of Divinity, one X (his D.Dship gives 
an extra flavour to my execrations) has been cheating 
me... . Meanwhile as I had weakly trusted a good deal 
of work to him I shall have to do an amount of correction 
and excision which I tremble to think of. Our first volume 
has been delayed by this clerical scoundrel, but we shall 
come out with the new year."* (20) 


—as indeed they did. 
He describes himself as “a dictionary-ridden 
animal” and “a poor drudge”. The word “‘drud- 
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gery” continues to occur every time he mentions 
the Dictionary for several years. In 1888 he wrote, 
“the damned thing goes on like a diabolical piece 
of machinery, always gaping for more copy, and I 
fancy at times that I shall be dragged into it, and 
crushed out in to slips.” (21) 

It was in fact only possible to produce the 
quarterly numbers by very great pressure on the 
small editorial staff, who had to be prepared not 
only to rewrite, shorten or lengthen articles very 
quickly, but also to write complete articles on any 
character, when the contributor’s article failed to 
arrive on time. The number of “expert bio- 
graphers”’ on the staff was normally four. 

In 1888 Stephen’s health began to give way 
under the strain. In 1890 Sidney Lee was made 
joint-editor with him, and in the following year 
Stephen had to give up altogether. Lee became 
sole editor, and so remained until the work was 
completed. Meanwhile Stephen, relieved of 
routine, was able to continue his work as a con- 
tributor, as well as other literary pursuits. He 
actually wrote 1,000 pages, one seventeenth of the 
whole work, and more than any other writer, 
except his assistant and successor, Sidney Lee, 
who wrote 1,370 pages. 

By the time that Lee assumed control in 1891, 
the machine was running smoothly and he 
tightened up the discipline. There had already 
been a number of assistants to the editor, T. F. 
Henderson and the Rev. William Hunt in 1885, 
C. L. Kingsford was assistant to Lee in 1889 and 
1890, and W. A. J. Archbold in 1890. After Lee 
became editor, Archbold and Thomas Seccombe 
were his sub-editors. Pollard entered the office in 
January, 1893. 

“The home of the Dictionary was the top floor of No. 
14 Waterloo Place, next door to the premises of Smith 
Elder and Co., at 15, and connected with the publisher's 
office by a speaking tube. The small back room of the flat 
was the editor’s sanctum. The large front room looking 
into Waterloo Place was the workshop; several large 
tables, many ink-pots, piles of proofs and manuscript on 
chairs and tables, a little pyramid of Stephen’s pipes at 
one end of the chimney piece, a little pyramid of Lee's 
pipes at the other end. The narrow side room opening out 
of it held on its shelves a fine assortment of reference 
books’’. (22) 


When Pollard entered this office he said that 
the rules 


‘*for assistant-editors was three hours each morning at the 
Museum, and four each afternoon in Waterloo Place, 
except for Saturdays, when the week-end began alter- 
nately at 1.30 or 3 p.m. and for a month in the summer, 
which might be June or October, and a week either at 
Easter or Whitsuntide. Tea, it might be added, was an 
unknown luxury at the office until the D.N.B. was nearly 
finished. Nor did these hours exhaust the demands on 
editorial time. Lee on occasions worked sixteen hours at 
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a stretch on Saturdays and Sundays and [Pollard himself] 
nearly always read proofs at home in the evening, and 
sometimes the whole of Christmas Day. The D.N.B. [he 
said] could hardly have been produced in an age less 
Strenuous than the Victorian, and only in London could 
it have been produced in less than half a century.”’ (23) 


Pollard pointed out that there is some con- 
fusion in the alphabetization, and the cross 
references. This is especially the case in the early 
volumes, partly because such details annoyed 
Stephen, and partly because the technique was 
learned as the work proceeded. With single names 
like Henry of Abingdon, Henry of Blois, etc., the 
arrangement was sometimes chronological and 
sometimes alphabetical. He also mentioned the 
case of persons with two names who might appear 
twice, instancing Sion Llewelyn in volume 52, 
who is the same person as Llewelyn Sion in 
volume 34. Kings presented a similar difficulty, 
and presumably none of the editorial staff 
realized that the great libraries must have a cata- 
loguing code which they might have adopted. 
Some conventions invented by the Dictionary, 
such as the use of 14 June 1342 instead of June 14 
1342, and of no “ths’’, etc. in dates, have been 
generally adopted by historical writers, and are 
now laid down in the code demanded of contri- 
butors to the Victoria County History. 

Pollard says that something was due to the 

reference library collected in Waterloo Place, and 
something to the individualism inspired by 
George Smith, 
**but the literary value of the D.N.B. was mainly due to the 
common pool in which contributors, critics and editors 
gradually amassed a knowledge and tradition of bio- 
graphical technique never before equalled. This was a 
matter of time, and the D.N.B. grew steadily better as it 
worked its way through the alphabet. . . . The increased 
knowledge and improved technique threatened to 
lengthen the D.N.B. beyond the limits of even Smith's 
liberality : it was planned for completion in 50 volumes; it 
ran to 63. Sir Charles Firth put his finger on the principal 
cause: “You see’ he once remarked, ‘we all of us know so 
much more than we did when we began’.”’ (24) 


One of the greatest difficulties, according to 
Smith, was to determine the relative length of the 
various biographies. The plan of employing 
specialists, whilst it improved the articles, also 
increased this difficulty, because a specialist is 
always tempted to over-estimate the importance 
of his own subject. It needed a great deal of judg- 
ment on the part of the editor to adjust the relative 
scale of the articles, and the process was not 
always either easy or pleasant. Sometimes 


affectionate surviving relatives quarrelled with the 
scale of particular biographies. 

J. W. Robertson Scott tells the story of the 
“widow of an Indian officer who paced the office 
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of the D.N.B. with clasped hands and streaming 
eyes. “‘My Dear Husband,” she sobbed, “slew 
with his own sword 14 sepoys in one battle. All 
India rang with the deed, and there is not a word 
about it in his biography, oh, oh!”’ (25) 

It had, by the way, been insisted from the first 
that the one absolute qualification for inclusion 
is that the subject must be dead, and this Stephen 
is said on occasion to have had to explain to some 
who were too eager to be included. Communica- 
tions from solicitors threatening legal proceedings 
were quite common, but it was soon discovered 
that they need not be treated very seriously. 
Unfortunately all the correspondence seems to 
have been destroyed in 1901 after the completion 
of the main work. 

“Sometimes,” says Smith “the trouble as to the 
scale of particular subjects led to humorous 
results. My friend Sir Theodore Martin wrote the 
article on the Prince Consort.” It was much too 
long, but Stephen decided not to cut it because it 
had been seen by the Queen and approved. When 
the volume appeared, The Times criticized the 
inordinate length of some articles, especially this 
one. “I had just read this notice when Sir 
Theodore Martin himself came into my room. 
‘Smith,’ he said, ‘I have been looking at the 
articles in the new volume of the Dictionary. 
They are very good, but some of them are too 
long, much too long. You really must guard 
against this. Don’t let them run to such excessive 
length.’ I meekly replied, ‘I agree with you, Sir 
Theodore,’ and added ‘Have you seen the notice 
in The Times?’ ‘No,’ he replied. ‘It makes exactly 
your criticism as to the length of some of the 
articles,’ I said. ‘Then The Times is quite right,” 
replied Sir Theodore Martin energetically. I did 
not tell him that The Times had selected his own 
article as the one shocking example of excessive 
length, but left him to make his discovery for 
himself. He probably made it, but curiously 
enough did not discuss the subject with me 
again.”’ (26) 

Smith went on to say that they found it 
impossible to lay down fixed lengths in advance 
for the various articles. Stephen was worried 
about the quality of the work. He then points out, 
as a proof of the care taken to ensure accuracy, 
that the charge for corrections was in some 
volumes greater than the original cost of setting 
up of the type, and always very high. Nowadays 
we should certainly call that very bad editing, but 
I suspect that the advent of the typewriter has 
changed the technique of preparing for the press 
more than we realize. Smith said, ““We had the 
same printers—Spottiswoode—throughout, and 
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the same reader has, I believe, read all the proofs 
of the Dictionary from the very first.’’ I have read 
a few proofs in my time, and the thought of the 
life of that unfortunate reader appals me. Surely 
he, if anyone, deserves to be commemorated for 
his part in the D.N.B. 

Pollard wrote about editorial etiquette and the 
correction of proofs. He says: 


“Some contributors were so expert and so exemplary 
that their articles appeared practically intact. But these 
were exceptions. ... The D.N.B. insisted upon details of 
parentage being given if procurable, and also upon men- 
tion being made of portraits. . . . One of our duties was to 
go through each batch of articles, after the galley proofs 
had been arranged in alphabetical order, with various por- 
trait catalogues and insert details of portraiture... . 
Similarly at the office was accumulated an extensive know- 
ledge of genealogical collections and of published parish 
registers and marriage licences. .. . In these ways para- 
graphs, had for instance, to be added at the beginning and 
end of the article on Strafford by so great a master of the 
subject as S. R. Gardiner. 

“Editorial emendation went, however, to lengths which 
could only be justified by the necessity and the result. 
There is a signed article . . . which runs to nine pages; 
five of these were inserted by one assistant editor and a 
sixth by another; three alone represent the text of the 
author whose initials remain appended to the article. The 
article was commended by the critics and the author did 
not complain. But other authors, of course, did.”’ (27) 


Sometimes trouble was avoided by removing the 
author’s initials so that a number of articles, such 
as that on Parnell, remain anonymous. At least 
one article, that on Edmund Spenser, on the 
other hand, bears the initials of both the original 
author and of the editor. One author put back in 
proof no less than 70 capital letters which the 
editorial staff had already removed, and then took 
out again. 

In spite of the cost and labour involved, the 
work went steadily on quarter by quarter. Smith 
said: 

“We have kept to our original plan with surprising 
fidelity. At one stage of the work we raised the price of the 
volume from 12s. 6d. to 15s. From volume XV we added 
to each volume an index ... and . . . when the series is 
complete an index for the first fourteen volumes will be 
supplied. .. . 

“We have, after the characteristic English fashion, 
lightened the toil of our long task with a series of friendly 
dinners; dinners remarkable, | think, for the intellectual 
quality of the guests, and not seldom for the very high 
standard of the speaking. Sometimes the contributors 
gave me a dinner, sometimes the contributors were my 
guests. It was impossible, of course, to gather them all in 
at the same moment round one set of tables; so | invited 
them in groups and had to take them alphabetically.” 
(28) 


In 1897, however, he acted as host to the whole 
body of writers at the Hotel Metropole. In May, 
1900, in view of the completion of the great 
undertaking, King Edward VII (then Prince of 
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Wales) honoured with his presence a small dinner 
party given to congratulate Smith. 
Leslie Stephen wrote of this: 


“My principal event of this week has been the grand 
dinner with the Prince of Wales. Oh dear, what a bore it 
was, and yet it was also amusing. We dined at the great 
new Carlton Hotel, gorgeous and specially proud of its 
cookery. The dinner was sumptuous—any quantity of 
dishes and wine, and what especially bothered me, a 
pause in the middle to smoke cigarettes. Gerald tells me 
that this stimulates a ‘flagging appetite’—I thought it 
barbarous. I ate as little as I could though I foolishly 
allowed myself to drink a little champagne. . . . Then we 
went out to smoke and Lee presented me to H.R.H. He 
looked good-tempered and said that he remembered dear 
Jim who coached his son one long vacation. He also asked 
whether I smoked. That was our whole conversation. 
Presently the Prince left, and I fled and got upon the top 
of a bus.”’ (29) 


A few days later the Lord Mayor gave a banquet 
for the editors at the Mansion House. 

Apart from Sidney Lee and Leslie Stephen, the 
largest contributor to the 63 volumes of the 
original dictionary was John Knox Laughton. He 
was at that time lecturing on naval history at the 
Royal Naval College, Greenwich, the first man 
to do so, and he was the founder of the school of 
naval history there. He selected and wrote the 
900 lives of admirals and others in the Dictionary, 
which together form a complete history of the 
Royal Navy. They occupy 1,000 pages, or 2} of 
the 63 volumes. A full list of the contributors will 
be found in the “Statistical Account’ of the 
D.N.B. which is now prefaced to the whole work. 

As I have said, the first qualification for a place 
in the D.N.B. is being dead. It was intended to 
make the end of the century, 3ist December, 
1900, the qualifying date before which one had to 
die in order to get in. However Queen Victoria, by 
dying on 22nd January, 1901, supplied ‘‘a better 
historical landmark’’. Such people as had died in 
time were included in the appropriate volume. In 
one case a man who died on 4th May was actually 
included in the volume published in June, but, of 
course, as the work approached its end there were 
an increasing number who died after their own 
letter of the alphabet was in print. For these 
people the First Supplement was undertaken. It 
included 200 lives which had been accidentally 
omitted. In one or two cases the “‘accident’’ was 
Leslie Stephen’s prejudice against religion in 
general, and saints in particular. There were also 
the much larger number, about 800 lives, of those 
who had died after their letter was in print. For 
the Supplement Lee wrote the life of Queen 
Victoria, and also that of George Smith, who died 
on 6th April, 1901, after the date fixed. His life 
was prefaced to the Supplement, as “Memoir of 
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George Smith’, and is now placed beside the 
“Statistical Account” at the beginning of the 
Dictionary. Together the two articles tell us a 
good deal about the D.N.B. 

The Supplement was completed in 1901 in three 
volumes. The whole organization was then 
broken up, partly because George Smith was 
already dead. The office in Waterloo Place was 
given up, the papers were destroyed and the 
library dispersed. The editorial staff found other 
jobs, three, including Pollard, in the University of 
London. The editor, however, proceeded to work 
on the Index and Epitome, which Smith had 
intended to produce. He hoped that it would have 
a great sale, putting the condensed essence of the 
Dictionary in a portable form within everybody’s 
reach. Each of the lives was summarized, cut 
down to approximately one fourteenth of the 
original, and the list of sources was omitted. The 
work was published in 1903. It was followed in 
1904 by a volume of errata, presented gratis to all 
subscribers to the Dictionary. It comprised 300 
pages of small print. Lee had collected all correc- 
tions made in reviews, and those sent by readers. 
These were all carefully checked, and he promised 
that all proved errors of fact should be corrected 
as soon as opportunity offered. Some were cor- 
rected in re-issues from the stereotype plates, 
more in the 1908 edition. 

This edition, or perhaps I should say reprinting, 
is now the standard edition, or impression, of the 
whole work. The 63 original volumes were 
reduced to 21 by using a thinner paper. The whole 
work was re-paginated and corrections were made 
to the plates, but the type was not reset. An index 
was supplied for each of the new volumes. The 
three volumes of the Supplement were reduced to 
one volume, volume 22 of the whole work, and 
references to the lives in this volume were in- 
cluded in the indexes of the appropriate volumes. 
Smith left the Dictionary to his wife, and in 1910, 
in accordance with his wishes, Lee began work on 
a Second Supplement, intended to keep the Dic- 
tionary as a living organism. It contains lives of 
people dying between 22nd January, 1901, and 
3lst December, 1911. There are 1,635 names, and 
once again Lee had a sovereign’s life to write. 
This time it was Edward VII. The old staff had 
been dispersed, and Lee had to start again from 
the beginning, finding contributors and training 
sub-editors. However, he completed the volume 
in just over two years; and then continued as 
editor for four years more, conducting the neces- 
sary correspondence and supervising the reissue 
of volumes when required. 

Then in 1916 Reginald Smith, who had suc- 
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ceeded George Smith as head of the firm of 
Smith Elder, died. In 1917 the firm was wound 
up. The business, apart from the D.N.B., was 
transferred to John Murray, but the copyright 
and stock of the latter were given to the Oxford 
University Press. 

Ten years later the Press produced its first 
Supplement covering the years 1912 to 1921, but 
on a smaller scale than the previous supplement, 
the lives were a little shorter and the total number 
was reduced from 1660 to about 600. A slight 
increase was allowed both in length and number 
of articles in the next two volumes, that for 1922- 
30, published in 1937, and that for 1931-40, 
published in 1949, which contained 730 lives. 

Apart from producing these three supplements, 
the Oxford University Press reprir'ed the Dic- 
tionary from time to time as required from the 
plates made by Spottiswoode, Smith Elder’s 
printers. No corrections were made, although a 
large number of suggested corrections came from 
correspondents and reviewers. These were syste- 
matically filed. The Epitome or Concise D.N.B. 
was likewise reprinted. From 1913 it was in two 
parts, the first part containing the summaries of 
all lives up to 1900, and the second part compris- 
ing summaries of the twentieth-century 
supplements. 

When the Institute of Historical Research was 
founded in 1921 by A. F. Pollard, it was part of 
his plan that the Institute should be a home of 
such co-operative research as he had known at the 
D.N.B. office. The Institute began collecting cor- 
rections to the D.N.B. as well as to other standard 
works of reference such as the New English Dic- 
tionary. In 1923 the Institute began to publish a 
Bulletin, and the Bulletin has published correc- 
tions to the D.N.B. from the very first number. 
Policy and individual preference has varied so 
that these corrections vary from mere alterations 
of one year in a date, to an almost complete 
re-writing of some articles. After 35 years these 
corrections would make up quite a large volume 
in themselves. 

I have no doubt that the original proprietor 
and editors expected the Dictionary to be revised 
and new editions produced from time to time, 
though I have not found any statement to this 
effect. Certainly there was a general expectation 
that a new edition would be undertaken, but for 
many years it was possible to say quite com- 
fortably that the time had not yet come. So it 
went on until 1949, when the belated publication 
of the Supplement for 1931-40 drew attention 
once more to the D.N.B. A review in the T.L.S. 
sketched briefly the whole history of the Dic- 
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tionary, and the Director of the Institute of His- 
torical Research wrote a letter to The Times 
pointing out weaknesses of the D.N.B. which 
arose from the inaccessibility of many historical 
sources at the time of its publication. Shortly 
afterwards the question of a new edition was 
made the subject of one of those Thursday even- 
ing conferences at the Institute, which Pollard had 
inaugurated. In addition to a large number of 
leading historians, the then Secretary to the 
Delegates of the Clarendon Press was present. 

It was fairly obvious that correcting would be 
a vast editorial job, that it would be very expen- 
sive, and not very satisfactory. The real need, if 
the job was to be done at all, was to start from the 
beginning and rewrite all the lives in the light of 
present-day historical knowledge and methods, 
and to put in a lot of lives not included in the 
original. That original had taken 18 years and 
involved a loss of nearly £60,000 in the nineteenth 
century. Comparative figures for the mid- 
twentieth century just did not bear to be thought 
of. The conclusion was almost inevitable that the 
Dictionary should be left as it was, as a great 
monument to Victorian scholarship, and that we 
should get on with our own jobs in our own way. 
The Victoria County History was still absorbing 
a good deal of historical energy and money, and 
very soon afterwards work was begun on the 
History of Parliament, which will incidentally 
provide biographies of a great many who appear 
in the D.N.B., as well as of several thousands who 
do not. So the prospects of a new edition of the 
D.N.B. being produced in our lifetime are very 
remote. 

As some sort of a compromise, the Oxford 
University Press decided to correct the new 
reprint of the Concise D.N.B. which was then 
proposed. I was entrusted with the job of editing 
the corrections. At first it was proposed that all 
corrections should be of exactly the same length 
as the passages corrected, so that bits could be 
cut out of the plates from which the Concise is 
printed, and corrections put in. Fortunately the 
printers decided that this was impossible, and it 
was decided to print the corrections as an appen- 
dix, marking the corrected items with an asterisk. 
I had all the corrections sent in to the University 
Press, all those published in the Bulletin of the 
Institute and a number of others, such as those 
discovered by Venn in compiling his Alumni 
Cantabrigienses, and the ones found by Mr. A. B. 
Emden in his work on the Biographical register of 
the University of Oxford. 

Very strict limitations were imposed on the 
work. Only corrections to facts which appeared in 
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the Concise D.N.B. were admitted. There were to 
be no additions, however glaringly inadequate 
the original. In the majority of cases it amounted 
to no more than altering a date. The obvious 
guiding principle was that in case of doubt no 
correction should be published. The fact, there- 
fore, that any single fact has not been corrected 
does not prove that it is right. It means either that 
it has never been queried, or that I was not abso- 
lutely satisfied that it was wrong. Even with these 
very severe restrictions, the corrections came to 
nearly 50 pages in double-column. 

You may like to be reminded that this appen- 
dix of corrections to the Concise D.N.B. does 
contain some corrections, at one remove as it 
were to the main work, which have never been 
published elsewhere. Whether anyone ever refers 
to them after using the main work, I very much 
doubt. It certainly never occurs to me to do so. 

This concise dictionary, described as Part I, 
was published in 1953, and includes summaries of 
all lives to 1900. Part II is to contain the summa- 
ries of all lives published in the Supplements for 
1901 to 1950. The Supplement for 1941-50 is now 
in the press, and the Clarendon Press informs me 
that “they hope to be in a position to publish early 
in 1959". The twentieth-century Concise will 
follow as soon as possible after that. Not before 
1960, and perhaps later. So far as I know there is 
no proposal to publish any corrections with this 
volume. 

That, so far as I know it, is the story of the 
D.N.B. 1 hope that I have made clear something 
of its virtues and its failings. Obviously its value 
diminishes as the years pass, but I think that it 
will remain an essential work of reference, with 
all its defects, not only to the ordinary enquirer, 
but even to the historian and specialist for many 
years to come. 
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Library Work with the Danish Army 


By HiLDEBoRG OBEL-JORGENSEN, Library Adviser to the Danish Army Welfare Service 


HEN in 1945 Denmark set about the task 

of rebuilding its defence forces, which the 
German occupation had reduced to a mere cipher, 
it was obvious that it could not be done by the 
help of guns, military material and the normal 
army training alone. An effort had to be made, 
also, on the welfare and cultural front, for the 
health and morale, the general education and 
interests of the National Service men are of vital 
importance if their period of training is to be 
satisfactory and not merely regarded by them as 
an unpleasant break in their civilian careers. 

The military training, which is, of course, their 
primary occupation during this period, limits very 
considerably what can be accomplished in the 
spheres of cultural activity. Exercises and 
manoeuvres and the physical exhaustion resulting 
from them make any organized system of teach- 
ing difficult as it is not always possible to ensure 
the necessary continuity. The book, therefore, has 
its great chance in this work of welfare and 
general education. A book makes no claims upon 
one: it is a friend which can be put aside when one 
is tired and taken up again when one has time and 
inclination. By means of libraries covering a wide 
range of subjects, it should be possible to give the 
many different types of men on an army station 
what each individual needs, whether it be books 
to pass the time, entertain, inspire or inform them. 

The idea of making it more easy for a soldier to 
be able to borrow books is by no means a new 
one in Denmark, however. Already during the 
First World War library work was carried out in 
a modest way among the troops, by means of 


boxes of books. In the years between the two 
wars, a beginning was made in awakening the 
men’s interest in the public libraries which were 
always to be found not too far away from their 
barracks. 

In the Second World War, just before the 
German occupation of Denmark in 1940, the 
War Office announced that in future soldiers 
would be able to borrow books, on an equal foot- 
ing with the civilian population, from the public 
library in the place they were stationed, on pro- 
duction of a letter of recommendation from their 
commanding officer. The occupation strangled 
this arrangement almost at birth, but it was the 
germ of a later co-operation between the public 
libraries and the army. 

After the liberation, in 1945, this work, barely 
begun, was taken up again by the newly-founded 
organization which was later to be called Fors- 
varets Velfzrdstjeneste (The Army Welfare 
Service). This service wanted really to come to 
grips with the problem and find a solution, based 
partly on the experience gained from welfare 
work amongst the allied forces in the field. To this 
end it instituted a special post of library adviser, 
and after consultations with the State Inspec- 
torate of Public Libraries, the supreme authority, 
a fully qualified public librarian was appointed. 

First of all it was necessary to find out to what 
extent soldiers made use of their permission to 
borrow from the public libraries in the places 
where they were stationed. A questionnaire was 
sent out to all librarians in garrison towns. Almost 
all the questionnaires were returned and revealed 
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that only a very small percentage of soldiers were 
enrolled as borrowers. As an explanation of the 
low numbers the librarians variously suggested 
that the soldiers did not know of the existence of 
the library, that they were too tired after their 
work to be interested in reading, that it was 
too far from the barracks to the library, that 
the soldiers did not remain for long in one garri- 
son, etc. Two thirds of the answers stated that 
there was no systematic co-operation between the 
garrison and the library. 

From a survey of this information it was clear 
that a definite plan of campaign was necessary if 
any library service were to be offered to the 
troops. In accordance with Danish library prac- 
tice, which prefers all sections of the community 
to be served by the normal public library system, 
it was decided that the problem should be met not 
by any independent library organization within 
the army itself but from the resources of the exist- 
ing public library system. A plan was drawn up 
on these lines and, in brief, made the following 
recommendations: 

That every military camp should put aside one room as 
a reading room where a small collection of reference 
books, magazines and newspapers would be available as 
well as a varied collection of books for loan. It was hoped 
that this would awaken the soldiers’ interest in reading 
and encourage them to make use of their local public 
libraries later in life. The reading room was to be open for 
two or three hours every evening and borrowing of books 
to be possible two or three evenings a week. The reading 
room was to be under some sort of supervision when it 
was open, and either an interested private or a non- 
commissioned officer was to be detailed for this job. The 
actual issuing of books was to be done, as far as possible, 
by a trained librarian from the nearest public library. The 
furnishing of rooms and equipment would be the garri- 
son's responsibility, the Army Welfare Service would 
provide the reference books, magazines and newspapers, 
while the books for loan would be made available from 
the public library on the spot. The local authority was to 
make a special grant for this purpose, while the actual 
expenses of the service were to be met by the Army 
Welfare Service. 

In Autumn, 1946, this plan was laid before the 
library and military authorities. Both sides imme- 
diately accepted the proposals, and library work 
among the Danish army could now begin to take 
definite shape along those lines which in principle 
it still follows today, though the rapid growth of 
the armed forces has made necessary certain 
practical changes. 

It was difficult to obtain premises that were 
suitable; barracks were old-fashioned and over- 
crowded, and the building of new barracks and 
the modernization of old ones takes time. But 
every year sees some improvement in conditions 
and in recent years no barracks have been built 
which did not include a recreation centre where 
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the library had three rooms at its disposal: lending 
library, reference room, and a reading room with 
newspapers and periodicals. 

From the very beginning the vast majority of 
the librarians who have worked in such barracks 
libraries have been professionally qualified. Only 
in small depots and out-of-the-way camps has 
untrained labour been used. But whereas in the 
first few years librarians were “loaned out”’ from 
the local public libraries for the few hours when 
books were issued, now library work among the 
large garrisons has grown to such an extent that 
today seven librarians are employed full-time in 
barracks and three librarians half-time. 

In the beginning the books for loan were 
bought out of funds supplied by local authorities 
in those areas where the public libraries set up 
library centres in barracks in the neighbourhood. 
But with the growth of the armed forces and the 
increasing tendency to build barracks out in the 
country instead of in the towns, this arrangement 
was no longer practicable. The fact was recog- 
nized that the provision of a library service to 
army personnel is the business of the state, and 
since the financial year 1952-53 a state grant has 
been made, to be shared among all the public 
libraries which serve barracks and to be used for 
the purchase of books. 

There are now some sixty-four such barrack 
libraries in army and air force depots and in 
naval establishments on land. The fleet itself has 
always been provided with book boxes from the 
Seamen’s Library, an independent, state-aided 
institution which also supplies books to the mer- 
chant navy. In the financial year which has just 
ended, 1955-56, 244,200 books were borrowed by 
the 50-odd per cent of personnel who are enrolled 
as members. In this year work was also begun 
amongst men doing their National Service not in 
the fighting forces but in the defence corps. It is 
too early yet to gain any picture of the results 
achieved. 

In order to accustom the soldiers to finding 
their way about the shelves, each new batch of 
conscripts is given a talk about the library. They 
are shown a new film which has just been made, 
and are told how the library is arranged, taught 
how to find the book they want, and shown how, 
by means of reference books, it is possible to find 
the answer to almost any question. They are given 
a short sketch of the Danish library system and 
made aware that they have access not only to the 
books in their barrack library but, through the 
public library which runs it, have the right to 
borrow any other book they require—a right 
which, incidentally, is much made use of. 
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This introduction to the use of the library is a 
valuable adjunct, too, to the lectures which have 
in recent years been part of the troops’ training. 
It is often indicated that further information on 
a subject may be found by private study in the 
library. 

One of the reasons that the military authorities 
are so favourably disposed towards such libraries 
and accepted them so quickly is that in their first, 
embryo stages it was possible to show, in the best 
conditions possible, what importance a well- 
appointed library can have for a barracks. In 
spring, 1947, it was decided that Denmark would 
contribute a brigade to the occupation forces in 
Germany. It was necessary that these men should 
live under the best possible conditions. The army 
provided the funds and books were bought for 
the four garrisons the brigade was to occupy. 
Each place had its own library and reading room 
and a qualified librarian to take charge. This ser- 
vice was conceived and conducted entirely on the 
principles of the public library system, even to the 
extent that any borrower may ask for books to be 
obtained for him from other libraries, in this case, 
the libraries at home in Denmark. 

The results of this first organized attempt to 
provide the army with reading matter were 
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extremely encouraging, and moreover an incen- 
tive to extend and develop library work among 
the army at home. More than 70 per cent of the 
brigade personnel enrolled as members. Naturally 
one must take into consideration the fact that, 
because of conditions in Germany at that time, 
the men were more likely to spend much of their 
spare time reading than soldiers in Denmark 
would. All the same, the figures do give some 
indication of what might be achieved in Denmark. 
As mentioned earlier, there are two aims behind 
the idea of setting up libraries in barracks. We 
want to offer soldiers the chance of making 
valuable use of their spare time, and to meet the 
need that many of them feel to relax from the 
stress of the daily routine. But there is a deeper 
purpose. By means of these barrack libraries, 
with which the troops have come into close con- 
tact, we have the opportunity of gaining many 
new borrowers when the men return to civilian 
life. Research into the matter has shown that, 
before their call-up, two out of every three sol- 
diers had never set foot inside a library. We pin 
our faith to the hope that a man who has learnt to 
find his way about the shelves during his period of 
National Service will continue to make use of his 
public library when he returns to civilian life. 


Holborn’s Picture Lending Scheme 


By Joun Davies, Branch Librarian, East Holborn Library 


T= conception of lending works of art was 
first put forward by the late Arthur Segal in 
lectures some fifty years ago. From time to time 
schemes of this sort have been started by public 
libraries, notably by Reynolds at Rugby in pre- 
war years and by Miss Liggett at Guildford dur- 
ing the war itself. Without exception these 
schemes have been confined to the loans of 
reproductions. It is here that the difference, 
indeed the interest, of Holborn’s scheme lies, for 
at Holborn the accent is completely on living art. 
Since 1949 the libraries committee has spon- 
sored an Annual Art Exhibition open to all per- 
sons who live, work, or study in Holborn. The 
continued interest in these exhibitions and the 
high standard of the entries led to a suggestion by 
a member of the libraries’ committee, who was 
interested in Arthur Segal’s ideas, that a scheme 
for lending original paintings should be started. 
The idea was based on the assumption that 
people would enjoy having original works of art 
by living artists in their own homes. Most people 


can ill afford to purchase such works and, perhaps 
more than in any other field of the arts, are 
uncertain of their own ability to assess worth in a 
field which has been for so long the sole province 
of connoisseurs and experts. It was felt that, given 
the opportunity of effecting changes at intervals, 
they would benefit culturally and educationally. 
Further than this, encouragement would be given 
to artists who, instead of having paintings accu- 
mulating in their studios, would have the benefit 
of knowing that their works were circulating 
among people, or on exhibition; that their names 
were becoming known and that they were obtain- 
ing some financial reward for their efforts. 

The principle of the scheme was approved by 
committee and council, and below are outlined 
the main regulations to which artists or borrowers 
have to agree. 

The scheme is limited to original oil paintings 
and water colour drawings by artists living, work- 
ing, or studying in the Borough of Holborn and 
no picture should be of greater value than 20 
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guineas. A fee of 2s. 6d. towards the cost of 
administration is payable on each picture sub- 
mitted and each artist has to sign an agreement 
indemnifying the council against loss or damage. 
The agreement also provides for the payment in 
full to the artist of all hiring fees up to the point 
when the picture is purchased outright; the 
council then receives a commission of 15 per cent. 

Any registered reader may borrow paintings 
from the scheme on payment of 10s. per picture 
for a period of three months. The pictures may be 
retained subject to a continuation of the subscrip- 
tion, or purchased at the price indicated by the 
artist, less the amount paid in hiring fees. The 
artist, however, may request the withdrawal from 
the scheme of a picture on hire at the end of a 
loan period. The hirer in this eventuality has the 
right of purchase if he so desires. The hirer is fully 
responsible for the care and protection of any 
picture on loan to him, the council acting as 
arbitrator between hirer and artist in the case of 
any loss or damage. 

An outline of the scheme, together with an 
invitation to enter pictures, was sent to all artists 
whose works had been accepted for the annual 
art exhibitions. As a result of this approach, it was 
possible to start the lending scheme on the 19th 
May, 1954, when a total of 90 pictures had been 
submitted. 

The main exhibition is in the Concert Room 
and its annexe at the East Holborn Library, 
where some 100 pictures can be displayed. Other 
pictures are hung in the Lending Department and 
also in the Central Lending Library as a form of 
advertisement. 

At first the number of loans was rather small. 
The first ten months of the scheme, up to the end 
of the 1954-55 financial year, brought only 75. 
During this period displays about the scheme 
were shown in the lending libraries and at the 
Annual Art Exhibition. Also a circular letter 
drawing attention to the scheme was sent to 
commercial firms and organizations in the 
borough, and an article appeared in the local 
newspaper. 

The result of this publicity was that during the 
year 1955-56 there were 150 loans and since that 
date loans have steadily increased. The scheme 
has received further notice in the London evening 
newspapers and articles have appeared as far 
afield as Germany, South Africa and the United 
States. From inquiries received, the main interest 
in these countries would appear to be the fact that 
the scheme encourages the promotion of living 
art and is a new cultural approach. 

At the end of its fourth year, it can now be 
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Austrian mobile library: interior 


said that the Picture Lending Scheme is a success. 
During this time over 400 pictures have been 
submitted and loans have exceeded 650. Twenty- 
seven pictures have been bought outright and 
another twenty are well on their way to purchase. 

Borrowers range from the British Museum 
canteen and commercial firms to a man who 
owns a Stall in Leather Lane street market. On 
the whole the more traditional painting is most 
popular, with landscapes predominating. Com- 
mercial firms usually change their pictures every 
quarter, although it is noticeable that the same 
picture will often be borrowed again after a 
period. Private individuals welcome the chance 
to have a painting to take home without being 
committed to purchase. Generally if the loan is 
renewed they will then go on to purchase the 
picture. 

The artists, many of them members of the 
Holborn Artists Group which was sponsored by 
the Libraries Committee, and ranging from full 
professionals to enthusiastic amateurs, continue 
to support the scheme well. In the main only a 
few of them have gained any considerable 
financial reward, but the others apparently 
appreciate the chance to exhibit their work in a 
permanent exhibition and welcome any fees that 
come their way as a contribution towards their 
materials. 
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Photos: Pressestelle der Stadt Wien Bilderdienst 
Austrian mobile library: exterior 


The First Austrian Mobile Library 


In April this year the Wiener Stddtischen 
Biichereien (Vienna Municipal Libraries) started 
to serve outlying: districts of Vienna with a 
mobile library, the first of its kind. 

The six-wheeled articulated vehicle was 
specially constructed as a mobile library. Its 
towing unit and trailer together measure 40 ft. 
The trailer, which projects over the articulated 
coupling of the towing unit, is 35 ft. long and 8 ft. 
wide. 

The librarian can either sit next to the driver or 
work inside the trailer during transit. His work- 
room is the innermost of three sections inside the 
trailer; it is hidden behind a curtain in the photo- 
graph of the interior opposite. In the middle is 
the stack, divided by a counter from the outer- 
most of the three sections, the reading room. 

In the staff work-room, two chairs fit neatly 
under a desk built right across the far end of the 
trailer; six catalogue drawers and two wide 
drawers nestle under the middle of the desk. 

Both the staff work-room and the stack are 


lined with shelves which slope up towards the 
centre of the vehicle. Normally readers are served 
by the librarian over the counter which divides 
them from the books. It was considered that 
open access would make the library too cramped. 
The counter can be opened to make a longer 
room for extension activities. 

The reading room was designed to be large 
enough to avoid any waiting outside in the cold. 
Ten chairs with writing rests; clothes’ iooks and 
an umbrella stand are provided. The entrance can 
be opened and closed by buttons pressed either 
by readers outside or by the librarian at the 
counter. A step lets down to make access easier. 

Lighting, heating and air-conditioning have 
also been designed for comfort. The loud-speaker 
and film apparatus are to be used for lectures, 
poetry readings and film shows. 

The mobile library has its own bookstock of 
6,000 volumes. About half are shelved in the 
vehicle, the rest in a depot. Heavy repetition of 
titles is considered essential. Readers can also 
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obtain books from the Hauptbiicherei (Main 
Library) on request. 

The mobile library serves twenty-one delivery 
points in eighteen outlying districts in the north- 
east of Vienna, visiting each delivery point twice a 


The Library 


Annual Election of Council 
Members are reminded that, under Bye-law 
B4, only those whose subscriptions are not in 
arrear on /st July may yote at the Annual Elec- 
tion of the Council which takes place in 
November next. 


Annual General Meeting 

The Annual General Meeting of members of 
the Library Association is to be held at the Dome, 
Brighton, on Wednesday, 24th September, 1958, 
at 4 p.m. 

Members are requested to note that the last 
date by which the Secretary can receive notices of 
motion for this meeting is 24th July, 1958. 


Notes to Students 
It is anticipated that the results of the Summer 
Examinations will be posted to candidates on 
the dates set out below: 


First Professional Examination 9th August 
Registration Examination 23rd August 
Final Examination 6th September 


The Pass Lists will be displayed in the entrance 
hall at Chaucer House at the time of posting 
results. These Pass Lists will also be published in 
the September issue of the REcorD. 

Advance notice is given that next year’s 
Examinations will be held on the following dates: 

First Professional 
Examination 

Final Part 1 

Registration A(i) 


17th June and 18th Nov. 
23rd June and Ist Dec. 
24th June and 2nd Dec. 
Registration A(ii) and (iii) 25th June and 3rd Dec. 
Final Part 2 26th June and 4th Dec. 
Registration Biv) and (v) 29th June and 7th Dec. 
Final Part 3 30th June and 8th Dec. 
Registration C and D and 
Specialist Certificate (e) !st July and 9th Dec. 

Final Part 4 2nd July and 10th Dec. 


CHAUCER HOUSE 
Catering facilities will not be available at Chaucer 
House from Monday, 28th July, to Monday, | 1th August, 
1958. 


INCOME TAX 
Attention is drawn to Clause 14 of the Finance Bill 
now before Parliament, which proposes to give some 
relief for professional subscriptions. 
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month. The service begins alternately at 3 p.m. 
and 5 p.m., in order to vary the time of arrival 
and reach the greatest number of readers. 
Delivery points and times are clearly marked by 
roadside indicators. JOAN FRANK 


Association 


1958 Subscriptions 
Members who have not yet paid their sub- 
scriptions for 1958 are reminded of the terms of 
Bye-law C2, which reads as follows: 


“C2. Annual subscriptions shall be aue and payable in 
advance on the first day of January in each year. 
If by the 30th June in any year the subscription due 
by a member for that year has not been paid, he 
shall forthwith be suspended from membership of 
the Association. If the subscription be paid after 
30th June, but before Ist October, the rights and 
privileges of membership shall be restored, except 
that the member concerned may not vote in the 
Annual Election of the Council or of a Branch or 
Section Committee held during the remainder of 
that year, and the member will not be entitled to 
receive back numbers of the Lisrary AssOCcIATION 
Recorp. If the subscription remains unpaid by 
ist October, the defaulter may be removed from 
the Association by vote of the Council.” 


When remitting subscriptions members are 
requested to complete the remittance form 
recently sent to them in order to avoid unneces- 
sary correspondence regarding the amount of 
subscription payable and membership of Sections. 


Internships for Overseas Librarians 


The following letter was sent by the Secretary 
to the Secretaries of all the established Library 
Associations in British Commonwealth countries 
and a similar letter modified to suit American 
requirements was sent to the Executive Secretary 
of A.L.A. It is anticipated that during the next 
few months, the first applications for internships 
will be received. Publicity abroad through the 
agencies of British Council and Unesco has 
already been arranged. 

The Council of this Association has approved a pro- 
posal by its International Relations Sub-committee for 
the sponsoring of a Programme of Internships for Over- 
seas librarians. With the co-operation of several large 
public and other libraries, arrangements have been made 
for internships lasting one year to be offered to young 
qualified librarians and students of librarianship from 
countries in the British Commonwealth. 

The Programme is as follows: 

Purpose.—To provide an opportunity to work in libraries 
in Great Britain to widen the professional experience 
of young librarians, and for their own libraries to 
benefit from the experience gained when the parti- 
cipants return home at the end of their year’s stay 
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here. To foster a closer understanding of the relations 
between the peoples of the Commonwealth. 

Eligibility—1) Librarians possessing a recognized 
library qualification and under 30 years of age. 

(ii) Student librarians over 21 years of age with not 

less than 3 years’ practical experience. 

All applicants must be English-speaking and be British 

subjects. 

Terms of Tenure.-—-At present all available internships 
are in large public libraries, urban and county, and 
are for a period of one year. Applicants with a 
recognized library qualification will be assigned to 
professional duties and will receive a salary not less 
than £575 per annum. Students will be assigned to 
normal duties of staff in training (including pro- 
fessional dutues under supervision) and will receive 
a salary in accordance with their age and experi- 
ence but not less than £400 per annum. Interns will 
be granted vacation leave with pay on the same 
conditions as the permanent staff in the library 
to which they are appointed. Transportation costs 
to and from Britain will be the responsibility of the 
intern. 

Applications.—Applications must be made on the special 
forms provided. Applicants should be interviewed 
as to suitability by a senior librarian nominated 
by your Association. (It is suggested that library 
associations might appoint responsible persons for 
this purpose.) Applications must be sent to the 
Secretary, The Library Association, Chaucer House, 
Malet Place, London, W.C.1, who will forward 
them to the libraries offering suitable intern posts. 
Further arrangements to complete the appointment 
will be directly between the appointing library and 
the applicant. The decision as to acceptance of any 
applicant is entirely at the discretion of the appoint- 
ing library. 

I shall be grateful if your Association will give wide 
publicity to this Programme to enable those of your 
members who are interested in obtaining library experi- 
ence in this country, to learn of the opportunities now 
available. There are at present ten libraries offering a 
total of 15 internships. I enclose a specimen application 
form and it would be helpful if you would have copies 
made for use by your members and appoint interviewing 
librarians as suggested above. I shall be glad to answer 
any questions you may have on this Programme. 


Microtext Publications 


The Library Association’s Sub-committee on 
Photographic Reproduction invited librarians 
and others to submit titles of wanted material 
that would be acceptable in microtext REcorD 
May, 1957). The response was poor, and few 
titles were named more than once. The following 
list is of material asked for by two or more 
librarians. Some of these items were already 
available, on film or card, or have since been 
made available. The details given will enable 
interested readers to order direct from the 
suppliers. The asterisked titles have not yet been 
published in a microtext. For these, and any 
other such material, the Sub-committee is pre- 
pared to obtain estimates of cost, and to advise 
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inquirers about the placing of orders. Since 
costs are markedly lower when several copies 
are ordered, all librarians interested are urged 
to state their present requirements within the 
next month. It is hoped they will also, as a 
routine practice, keep the Sub-committee in- 
formed of their needs as they arise. Information 
should be addressed, either to Mr. D. C. Henrik 
Jones, Librarian, The Library Association, or to 
the Sub-committee’s Honorary Secretary, Mr. 
R. Staveley, School of Librarianship and 
Archives, University College, London, Gower 
Street, W.C.1. 

The following specimen estimate may be help- 
ful. It refers to microfiche (flat film) copies of 
Metallurgia for 1953, for which the original 
annual subscription was £1 10s. 


Single positive copy £2 Is. 4d. 
6 positive copies 19s. 4d. per copy. 
12 positive copies 17s. Od. per copy. 


If, in the case of single orders, the negative 
copy is acceptable, there is usually a substantial 
saving. In the example, the cost would probably 
be £1 6s. 8d. 


SELECT LIST 


Chemical Abstracts. Vols. 4-5 reprinted and available at 
$75 per volume. Vols. 7-10 in preparation. 

Electronic Engineering 1928- 1941-55 (1956)— 
available on microfilm from University Microfilms, 
no price given. 

*Electrotechnische Zeitschrift 1940, 1942-3, 1946-7. 
Engineering Index 1928- . 1928-1949 reprinted and 
available at $1,500 the set. 1950 in preparation. 

* Metallurgia, 1953-55. 

Nature. Microcard Foundation may reproduce this if 
sufficient orders are forthcoming. 

* Nuclear Engineering 1956. 

Nucleonics 1947- . 1947-1952 available $190.00 the 
set. In preparation 1953-55 approx. $25 per year, 
also available Vols. 1-7, 1947-1950 on film from 
University Microfilms but sales restricted to U.S.A. 

Physical Review. Vol. 5, 1897-Vol. 13, 1900, microfilm 
or microcards. University Microfilms at $19.35 per 
annum to subscribers of paper edition. 

*Physics Abstracts. 

Review of Scientific Instruments 1930- . Vols. 1-3, 
1930-1932 available in microcard from Microcard 
Foundation $15.70, and on microfilm from Univers- 
ity Microfilms from 1956. 

*Zeitschrift fiir Electrochemie 1939-1940, 1943-45. 

Zeitschrift fiir Metallkunde, 1939-45. Available on micro- 
film from University Microfilms at $130.000 for 
1911-1947 (39 vols.). 

Zeitschrift fiir Physikalische Chemie 1940-41. Available 
from University Microfilms on microfilm and from 
Microcard Foundation on microcard. 

Public Records Office. Printed Lists and Indexes. The 
whole series (Nos. 1-55) is available on positive 
microfilm direct from the Public Records Office. 
Ten reels at 35s. per reel of approx. 750 frames. 
Shorter lengths to order at approx. $d. per frame. 
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Public Records Office. Miscellaneous Lists and Indexes. 
Work on the extensive collection of duplicated and 
typescript lists and indexes is in progress. 





Microfilm and Microfiche Readers. 

Two manufacturers have recently demonstrated 
machines before the Sub-committee. Both achieved 
acceptable standards of reproduction, using roll and flat 
film. They are: 

Microfiche Reader. Micro Methods Ltd. £60 complete. 

Dagmar Reader. Microfilming (Micro Systems) Ltd. 

£49 10s., less 10 per cent for libraries. . 


Esdaite Memorial Fund 

Donations are gratefully acknowledged from: Anonym- 
ous; Miss O. B. Bertie; Mrs. H. M. Brandreth; C. A. 
Butt; H. M. Cashmore; L. C. G. Clarke; D. Cox; Miss 
A. Cuming; G. S. Darlow; R. O. Dougan; J. L. Douth- 
waite; K. Garside; Mrs. M. D. George; A. Gimson; 
Alderman T. Hannam Clark; F. J. W. Harding; B. M. 
Headicar; Professor R. Irwin; S. K. Jones; W. J. Jones; 
R. D. Macleod; R. S. Mortimer; J. H. P. Pafford; B. S. 
Page; K. Povey; E. Robertson; Professor E. M. W. 
Tillyard; P. S. J. Welsford; Miss E. J. Willson and 
Mrs. E. M. E. Wood. 


UNICEF Publicity Material 
The United Nations Children’s Fund have, for dis- 
tribution to libraries, publicity material—posters, 
should 


leaflets, greeting cards. Librarians interested 
contact Unicef U.K. Office, 14-15 Stratford Place, 
London, W.C.1. 


Adult Education Notes 


The economy restrictions which still hamper 
adult education have now continued for six years 
and have produced some effects which librarians 
in particular ought to consider. The first is a 
reduction in the number of pioneer and informal 
courses. University Departments of Extra-Mural 
Studies, the W.E.A. and Local Education 
Authorities, unable to provide all the courses 
which they believe to be needed, have rightly 
tended to cut out the smaller, shorter and more 
elementary ones. But, as the East Midland dis- 
trict of the W.E.A. says in its annual report, 
although in general a policy of promoting longer 
courses is desirable, “‘a large and growing pro- 
gramme of such courses depends to some extent 
on the interest and enthusiasm promoted through 
the short pioneer course, sometimes of an 
experimental nature’. In these circumstances, 
adult education activities provided by public 
libraries are more important than ever. Secondly, 
economy restrictions have prevented some De- 
partments of Extra-Mural Studies from develop- 
ing their own libraries as quickly as they had 
hoped, and have added to the value of public 
libraries and the National Central Library as 
sources from which classes can obtain books. 
Thirdly, it has been difficult to do much about the 
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problem of finding suitable accommodation for 
classes and similar activities; as a result, public 
libraries with rooms available for such purposes 
have found them very well used. 

Annual reports of public libraries for 1956-57 
show these three factors at work. Lectures, for 
instance, have been generally popular. BATTER- 
SEA reports that “all the lectures were well 
attended, talks on adventure, exploration and 
matters of topical political interest drawing the 
largest audiences’’. All the lectures at HOLBORN 
were well attended, Leonard Cottrell on “Life. 
under the Pharaohs’ and Norman Cook on 
“Roman London” proving so popular that 
many people had to be turned away. At THurR- 
ROCK the popularity of public celebrity lectures 
seems not to have been affected in any way by the 
growth of television. Comments on similar lines 
to these appear in other reports. 

Music also proved popular. At BRADForRD, for 
example, 46 lunch-hour recitals were held, with 
an average attendance of 389. GLOUCESTER tried 
the experiment of lunch-time gramophone con- 
certs, and aroused so much interest that the 
librarian was instructed to report on the possible 
provision of a gramophone record library. The 
tenth season of the Hornsey Gramophone 
Society “found it well established with a faithful 
audience for good music.” 

Even film shows, which might seem specially 
vulnerable to the competition of television, were 
successful. At HACKNey six films based on well- 
known books attracted an average attendance of 
241. At Stepney “the introduction of selected 
Continental films at the Central Library has been 
much appreciated, as has the showing of film bio- 
graphies of famous musicians ... especially 
included to publicise the Gramophone library”’. 

Activities such as these are worthwhile in 
themselves, and even more worthwhile when 
they are linked with books and with adult educa- 
tion as a whole. This link can be made in various 
ways. It is made on a splendid scale at Sr. 
PANCRAS, where the Public Library tries “to assist 
local societies and individuals practising the arts” 
and also “to foster an interest in the arts among 
the people of St. Pancras, by presenting high- 
quality drama, music and art, at reasonable 
prices, within the borough boundaries”. The 
culmination of the season’s efforts was an impres- 
sive Arts Festival, which offered wide choice of 
drama, both amateur and professional, opera, 
film and music of all kinds from chamber music 
to jazz. Two performances of Handel’s “Alcina”’, 
the first for more than two centuries, were pre- 
sented to capacity audiences, and performances of 
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Mozart’s “La Clemenza di Tito” were also 
immensely successful. This report was discussed 
in “Municipal Library Notes” for February, 
1958, and the concluding comment on the report 
as a whole was “books can’t ever come first in 
such a set up”. I am not surprised that this pro- 
duced a protest from Mr. Taylor in the March 
issue; he points out that, in a difficult area, book 
issues have risen during the last ten years from 
half a million to almost one and a quarter mil- 
lions, “‘without resorting to ‘issue makers’ of the 
light romance, thriller or western variety”. This 
seemed convincing to me (though not to Mr. 
Reynolds, who repeated his statement in the 
April issue), but, in any case, must books always 
come first? Is the implication that in addition to 
the librarian, for whom books come first, there 
should be a director of music, for whom concerts 
come first, a director of drama, for whom plays 
come first, and an organizer of discussion groups, 
for whom discussion groups come first? In 
which case one would also need someone for 
whom co-ordination would come first. If one per- 
son is allowed to look after all these things, who 
better than a librarian? Particularly a librarian 
who can get results like those at St. Pancras. 

At SHEFFIELD also the scale is impressive. In 
addition to providing books for adult classes, the 
library has its own cinema and theatre, and it 
organizes concerts of gramophone records 
through “Listening Groups”, whose “regular 
evening meetings have a direct and indirect publi- 
city value to the library service in demonstrating 
that the Branch Libraries are natural centres for 
cultural activities in their areas.”’ Provision on this 
scale is not always possible, nor is it always neces- 
sary. How much can be done in one of the smaller 
libraries, despite staff difficulties, is. shown by 
ROCHESTER, which provided, in conjunction with 
the W.E.A., a fortnightly series of lectures on art, 
a well-attended series of films from many coun- 
tries, a course on seventeenth-century literature, 
lecture-recitals and gramophone concerts. Some 
of these activities would probably have taken 
place without any action by the library, but they 
gain by being brought together in one pro- 
gramme. The library, it is interesting to note, 
increased its issues substantially during the year. 
Programmes of this type are described in a 
number of other annual reports also. 

One of the most useful contributions to adult 
education which a library can make is to provide 
accommodation for lectures and meetings of 
societies. Where it exists, such accommodation 
seems generally to be well used. At BECKENHAM, 
for example, sixteen organizations, representing a 
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wide range of interests, held a total of 144 meet- 
ings or lectures in the libraries; at BOLTON there 
were 304 bookings of the lecture halls; at IsLING- 
TON full use was made of the library halls. 

Many annual reports mention the provision of 
books to classes, but it is seldom possible to gain 
from them any clear idea how far the needs have 
been met. This question was, however, considered 
in some detail at the 1957 Conference on Extra- 
Mural Libraries, and the conclusion reached was 
that in most areas the combined efforts of public 
libraries, extra-mural libraries and the N.C.L. do 
provide an adequate service for classes; the recent 
report on the provision of books to adult classes, 
by raising the matter on a national scale, has led 
many libraries to consider it more closely and 
has brought about a general improvement. There 
are, however, still some public libraries which do 
not meet the needs of classes adequately. Gene- 
rally speaking, county libraries give the best ser- 
vice to classes ; an increasing number of municipal 
libraries also provide them with good collections, 
but many do not, and although this is often be- 
cause the library concerned is too small to spare 
the books, in one area at least it was found that 
on the whole smaller libraries gave more help 
than those in county boroughs. The report on the 
provision of books to classes suggested that local 
conferences should take place between librarians 
and organizations providing aduli education. A 
number of such conferences have taken place 
during the past year, and have proved very 
valuable; they have provided an opportunity to 
improve the machinery of co-operation, and 
(equally important) to clear up misunderstandings 
on both sides. 

Finally, here is a quotation from the DAaGEN- 
HAM report, summing up the value of work in this 
field: 

‘We are warned repeatedly today of the dangers to the 
ordinary citizen of radio, television and gigantic news- 
papers. Mass-media, they say, produces the mess-mind, 
standardized, uncritical and passive. But, despite these 
attractions, there are still many people in- Dagenham who 
give up their limited leisure to the active enjoyment of 
good music and the systematic study of literature. Every 
member of the staff must work until 8.30 p.m. three days 
a week. There is always a volunteer for work of this 
character. 

“At other informal meetings, men and women thrash 
out their views and ideas on every subject under the sun, 
rather than accepting them ready-made, like parts of a 
pre-fabricated chicken-house, from the columns of the 
daily newspapers. 

“People who follow these activities form a kind of 
intellectual ‘Resistance’ movement. Like all Resistance 
movements their numbers are not large, but they are none 
the less important in the cultural life of the Borough.” 


E. P. PritCHARD 








Special Library Notes 


Down on the Farm 

Descriptions of libraries forming subject or 
geographical groups are always useful, and the 
Survey of agricultural libraries* covers a group 
not formerly dealt with in this way. The compiler, 
Miss R. Watson (Librarian, Royal Agricultural 
Society), has kindly contributed a note on its 
scope: 

The Survey covers 36 English and 10 Scottish libraries, 
giving for each such information as the objects and activi- 
ties of the organizations served, their scope, special collec- 
tions if any, lending and other facilities, and the type of 
catalogue and classification used. Several different types 
of library have been included. These are: 

1. National libraries. As Copyright Libraries, the 
British Museum and Bodleian have comprehensive collec- 
tions of agricultural books and periodicals. At the Science 
Library agriculture is very well covered in all its branches 
and reference books and abstracting periodicals are 
available for consultation. 

2. University and college libraries. These all lend 
to outside organizations through the Regional Bureaux, 
Aslib, or both, and some send catalogue cards to their 
Bureaux. The School of Agriculture at Cambridge con- 
tains several important special collections, notably the 
Biffen Collection on Plant Breeding and Genetics, the 
Marshall Collection on Yhysiology and Reproduction, 
and an important collection of early works. 

3. Libraries of research organizations and societies. 
Many of these cover specialized branches of agriculture. 
At the East Malling Research Station, for example, the 
emphasis is on Horticultural Research and Documenta- 
tion. Also in this group are the National Institutes of 
Agricultural Botany and of Agricultural Engineering. 
Many of these libraries carry important historical collec- 
tions, notably Rothamsted Experimental Station. Here 
also is housed the Northbrook Bequest of Cattle Prints. 
The Royal Horticultural and the Royal Agricultural 
Societies both have many rare books. Many of these 
libraries lend to outside organizations direct and all lend 
through the usual channels. Rothamsted has issued two 
important publications: The author catalogue of printed 
books on agriculture, 1471-1840 (1940), and A catalogue of 
serial publications in the library (1953). Many of these 
periodicals are foreign and difficult to obtain elsewhere 
and this Catalogue is invaluable. 

4. Government libraries. These carry books on all sub- 
jects relating to their Department's activities and will take 
all relevant Government publications. Government 
libraries lend to their Departmental staffs and to other 
libraries, either directly or through the Bureaux or Aslib. 
The library at the Ministry of Agriculture contains 60- 
70,000 volumes and houses the Cowan and Cotton 
Collections on Bees; in 1954 it published a catalogue of 
its holdings entitled Books on agriculture and horticulture. 

5. National Farmers’ Union. The N.F.U. has a compre- 
hensive library of approximately 2,500 books and 2,000 
pamphiets. Books are lent to the N.F.U.’s staff and its 
members, and direct to other organizations as well as 
through the inter-lenc ing scheme. 








* (The Survey of agricultural libraries in England and 
Scotland. Published by the Royal Agricultural Society, 
August, 1957. The Society, 12s. 6d., plus 8d. postage. 
Revision reprinting.) 
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6. Industrial libraries. Only one such library, Fisons 
Ltd., is recorded; they are willing to co-operate. 
Agricultural librarians are represented by their 
own International Association, which publishes 
a Quarterly Bulletin for its members: the July, 
1957, issue for instance, contained a description 
in some detail of the libraries of the Fisons Group, 
mentioned by Miss Watson. 


Signposts 

Hi-Fi. Mr. K. J. Spencer, Deputy Librarian of 
the Ministry of Supply Central Library, and pre- 
viously in the library of the Ministry’s Electronics 
Department, is the compiler of Hi-Fi: a biblio- 
graphy of sound reproduction, which is to be 
published by Iota during June, at 30s. The book 
lists over two-and-half thousand references to 
periodical articles and books which were pub- 
lished up to June, 1957, arranged chronologically 
within broad subject groups. For the majority of 
the references Mr. Spencer has provided short 
annotations. It is intended that supplements to 
the bibliography will be published from time to 
time. 

Rubber was one of the subjects covered in a 
series of lectures on the literature of chemical 
technology arranged during January and Feb- 
ruary by the N.W. Polytechnic School of 
Librarianship. The subjects of some of these 
lectures are already on a programme of subject 
literature guides planned by the L.A. Publica- 
tions Committee, but rubber is not one of these. 
For the benefit of those attending his lecture Mr. 
Yescombe (Librarian, Northern Polytechnic) 
prepared a list of 70 references and also provided 
a list of recommended books used for rubber 
industry examinations. A very few copies are still 
available from Mr. Yescombe for those who can 
make good use of them. 

Atomic energy. In the last ‘* Notes’’ we mentioned 
L. J. Anthony’s guide to sources of information 
in this field, and he now tells me that he has pro- 
duced “‘a second edition which gives more details 
on the European projects’’, and is available from 
Harwell. (Incidentally, we owe an apology for 
saying that Canada had been omitted from the 
guide: Canada has, in fact, been included in both 
editions.) Supplementing Mr. Anthony’s Sources 
of information is the answer to an obvious need, 
in the shape of a clearly-explained and well- 
produced Guide to U.K. Atomic Energy Authority 
documents, edited by Roland Smith, Chief 
Librarian, Industrial Group. The foreword says: 
“It is the purpose of this Guide to provide a 
general description of the form in which U.K. 
Atomic Energy Authority information is pub- 
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lished, with special reference to its own publica- 
tions and of their availability to the public’, and 
it says much for the care that has been taken in 
compiling the Guide that so complicated a topic 
is so clearly explained. The Guide is available, 
free, from the Authority at 11 Charles II Street, 
London, S.W.1. 

Atomic energy is the subject, too, of no. 13 in 
the series of select bibliographies which are 
published by the High Authority of the European 
Coal and Steel Community. It covers the years 
1946-1957 and deals principally with the social, 
political and legal aspects of the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy. A useful section is that listing the 
texts of the relevant international agreements. 
Number 12 in the same series is a bibliography 
devoted to the 1955-57 literature concerning the 
European Common Market. It deals briefly with 
the conception of a customs union, then at length 
with the history of the European Economic 
Community plan, its likely effects upon individual 
countries and the social, fiscal and legal implica- 
tions. There is a section on Euratom and the 
same useful list of official documents establishing 
the E.E.C. 


Translations 

We make no apologies for the reappearance of 
this subject; it is a topic still much in the news and 
for many years will be of significance in the field 
of international information. 

In all the heart-searchings which followed in 
the U.S.A. the launchings of the Russian earth 
satellites it was revealed bitterly by one Senator 
that the Soviet Institute of Scientific and Techni- 
cal Information “have a permanent staff of over 
2,300; that this group annually abstracts over 
10,000 journals from more than 80 countries. This 
compares with about 35 people in our Office of 
Technical Services doing the same type of work 
but on a much smaller scale’’. It was reported 
that “‘duplicates of U.S. journals are distributed 
widely throughout the Soviet Union within a 
week after the arrival of the originals”. For- 
tunately there were others to temper this despair 
by recalling the existence of the Library of Con- 
gress Monthly index of East European accessions, 
Translation monthly, and the chapters on Russian 
science included in some of the much-respected 
volumes published by Annual Reviews Inc. They 
might, too, have questioned whether the figures 
relating to American and Soviet translating and 
abstracting efforts provided a realistic comparison. 

By the end of January, U.S. Government plans 
had been announced for “a stepped-up transla- 
tion program”, for which the President asked 
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Congress to approve an extra $3 million. This 
Congress has now refused to do, immediately, 
and has deferred it until consideration of the 1959 
Budget. One of the factors which influenced this 
decision was said to be the activities of the com- 
mercial translating agencies, such as Bruicher and 
Consultants Bureau. In February, for instance, 
the latter made known that it had negotiated “tan 
unprecedented contract with a Russian agency 
giving Consultants Bureau exclusive rights to 
translate 20 Russian scientific journals, in return 
for a reasonable royalty.” This received a mixed 
reception in American Government quarters, on 
the ground that the company was in no position 
to enforce the contract since Russia has no 
reciprocal copyright agreement with the U.S.A.; 
and it is admittedly an open question whether the 
Russians will regularly fulfil their side of the 
bargain. Presumably, however, in the belief that 
they will do so, the Bureau have now announced 
a new monthly service, Express contents of 
Russian journals, beginning this May at $25 a 
year. To start with, it will cover the contents of 39 
Russian journals, with the probability of others 
being added later. Some of these are already 
covered by D.S.I.R.’s Translated contents lists of 
Russian periodicals, though less promptly. The 
virtue of this new American service is that it 
hopes to list the translated contents of the jour- 
nals only two, or perhaps three, months after 
publication in Russian. Being a co-operative 
scheme, D.S.I.R.’s list cannot compete with this 
pace, and it remains a matter of individual choice 
whether the faster service at the higher price is 
justified. 

Two recent Parliamentary answers have 
revealed that D.S.IL.R. is discussing with the 
National Science Foundation, in U.S.A., ways of 
improving the interchange of translated Russian 
literature; and that it is purchasing “‘most of the 
Russian translations produced in the U.S.A.”. 
There is also available from the Department's 
Lending Library Unit a list of “‘cover-to-cover” 
translations it is currently receiving of over 30 
Russian scientific journals, all of which may be 
borrowed and some photocopied: in either case 
the appropriate Science Library requisition forms 
must be sent to the Unit first. 


Mechanics 

Miss I. M. Davidson (I.C.I. Pharmaceuticals 
Division) writes: 

I have read the articles on the combined duplication of 
bulletin and index cards which appeared in the Recorp 
in July and December of last year, and it may interest 
other readers to know of the method used in the library 
of the Pharmaceuticals Division of 1.C.1. 


ES SR 
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Our problem is to issue a weekly bulletin of abstracts of 
patent specifications, containing on average 160 abstracts 
each week, and to provide cards of these abstracts for a 
subject index based on U.D.C. 

Formerly we used Gestetner stencils for the bulletin 
and retyped each entry for the card index, using Gestetner 
stencils where the number of cards for one item merited it. 
This method was extremely tedious, both in typing and 
checking, especially as the subject matter involves much 
chemical terminology. Our present method is to use the 
Ditto spirit duplicating process. We type the abstracts on 
foolscap masters and arrange them in two columns of 
typing, not exceeding 3 in. in width. These foolscap 
masters are first used to provide copies of the bulletin for 
distribution. They are then cut into individual abstracts 
for reproduction on 5 in. by 3 in. cards. Provided that the 
abstract does not exceed 3 in. in depth, the size of the 
piece of master is immaterial. The Ditto duplicating 
machine can take the smallest strips and reproduce them 
in the required position on the 5 in. by 3 in. cards, with, 
of course, skilled assistance from the operator. The 
U.D.C. numbers are then typed on the cards for filing 


purposes. 
The resulting bulletins and cards have not so far 


reached the quality of the best Gestetner duplication, and 
to make corrections on the Ditto masters needs more skill 
than it does on a wax stencil; but considerable time is 
saved and we hope for improvements in the spirit duplica- 
tion process by the manufacturers in due course. 

1 am grateful to Miss Davidson for this 
account. Ultimately, the extent to which one is 
prepared (or required) to take the presentation of 
information will determine whether the reproduc- 
tion method which is necessary will serve a dual 
purpose. If the basic requirement is simply to 
produce a legible document speedily and fre- 
quently, this may well lead (as Miss Davidson 
describes) to an economy of effort. But if the form 
of presentation needs to be more elaborate, then 
the two ends may well be irreconcilable—at least, 
with present equipment. 

Registrators. A question in the recent examina- 
tions referred to the possibility of special libraries 
fulfilling the function of professional laboratories. 
So far as this means experimenting with new or 
modified equipment, special libraries can show 
plenty of evidence of enterprise and ingenuity. We 
noticed a small example of this in a booklet, very 
attractively got up, which describes the library 
services at the Royal Aircraft Establishment, 
Farnborough. They mention their (not exclusive) 
use of the W. H. Smith “Alacra” Registrators for 
recording loans. C. W. J. Wilson, until recently in 
charge of the Aerodynamics Library at R.A.E., 
made a detailed study of the economics of using 
this device, and I quote from his description of it: 


“Alacra portable registrator’’ is a formidable expres- 
sion for what is essentially a metal box containing a pad 
of some 80-90 numbered forms partially separated from 
each other by perforations. The pre-printed forms are 
vari-coloured, in quadruplicate, and carbon rolls in tripli- 
cate are fed between them, so that by one operation four 
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forms are completed. A turn of the handle brings another 
sheaf into position. Separate registrators are used for the 
issuing of books, periodicals and reports and the con- 
tinuous stationery in each is distinctly numbered. 


The cost of the stationery will, of course, be 
largely governed by the quantities ordered. Mr. 
Patrick (Aluminium Laboratories Ltd.) tells me 
that the stationery (a much simpler design than 
the R.A.E.’s) for their Registrators is purchased 
jointly with the G.K.N. Laboratory library, who 
also use this equipment, thereby effecting some 
reduction in cost. Even so, Mr. Wilson’s study 
showed that the Alacra registrators offer the 
R.A.E. a saving of roughly 10 per cent in overall 
costs, compared with the conventional recording 
method used previously; it involved less writing 
and was “more reliable’’ (presumably because less 
writing means less risk of inaccuracies), and pro- 
vided a more positive control over the movements 
of documents. Mr. Wright (Librarian of R.A.E.) 
has kindly offered to let enquirers have copies of 
the booklet about the R.A.E. Library and I can 
commend it to anyone wanting an insight into the 
workings of a large Government technical library. 
As an example of presentation it seems to me to 
be excellent. It might be possible to get superior 
over the use of photographs of hands-at-a- 
catalogue-drawer; but if it can be done, this is 
unquestionably the way to bring this type of 
guide to life. Plain cescriptions of these routine 
features of library service would as likely go 
unread. 

““Copyflo”. Mr. Ardern (Manchester College of 
Technology) kindly provides the following note: 

Librarians having to make enlarged paper copies from 
microfilm may be interested to know that the xerographic 
“Copyfio" continuous printer does such a job at high 
speed and with very good definition. This equipment is 
operated by Rank Xerox Ltd., 33 Mortimer Street, 
London, W.1, and the microfilm I sent was of a mathe- 
matical text with many small symbols. The process pro- 
duced a very clear and clean image and the paper shows 
no tendency to curl as does normal photographic paper. 
The charge is 9d. a square foot plus $d. each cut in cutting 
up. The paper width is 11 in. and any size of magnification 
of the original can be achieved. Unfortunately the mini- 
mum charge at the moment is 30s., so it is uneconomic for 
small pieces of film. 


In this connection it is worth recalling the 
description we included by Mr. Mason of I.C.I., 
in the Recorp of May last year, on his experience 
with the Bandevelop unit for making enlarged 
prints from microfilm. 

Don’t do-it-yourself? One does not have to 
read widely to come across new evidence of 
automation: in fact, on reflection it is something 
of a surprise that the advertising boys have not 
claimed the ““D.I.Y. Movement” as an “antidote 
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to the dehumanizing influence of automation’, 
or some such line. In information work there has 
never been any real desire or alternative to D.LY. 
in the intellectual effort of analysis and evaluation 
which goes into framing the essentials of an 
abstract or of a report. But one still comes across 
new evidence that there may soon be an alterna- 
tive—at a price. The I1.B.M., for example, issues a 
progress report (note, a progress report) on the 
“704” Electronic Date Processing System, for 
producing abstracts by machine. This produces a 
tape, which produces a card, which somehow pro- 
duces an abstract you didn’t-do-yourself. Then 
there is a machine which the Monsanto Chemical 
Company is experimenting with which “converts 
coded results into an intelligible screening 
report’. All this undoubtedly costs the earth, and 
probably we are hardly at the beginning of this 
development. But it is to be fervently hoped that 
in the eventual seeking after justification for 
the employment of costly equipment the 
immeasurable gains which accompany human 
participation will not be dismissed too easily, 
simply because that cannot be measured. 


Money 

In our last ‘‘Notes’’ we remarked upon the way 
the technical college library provision in Hert- 
fordshire corresponded to the L.A.’s recommen- 
dations. According to letters published in Techno- 
logy this, unfortunately, is not always the case. 
Three librarians, all concerned with library ser- 
vice in the field of education, have weighed in 
against the practice of many technical college 
authorities of grading their librarians at salaries 
often below the L.A.’s recommendations. The 
immediate result, the writers agree, is the appoint- 
ment of inexperienced persons lacking the 
influence and weight that are necessary if the 
library is to be strongly represented. The long- 
term effects will be the turning-out of future 
technologists untrained in the habit of using 
information, and a “‘great deal of mess for future 
librarians to clear up”. Appropriate status at the 
recommended salary are needed to attract the 
calibre of librarians who will ensure that “the 
importance of good book provision” does not 
degenerate into an empty platitude. 

Since no nationally-agreed salary scales exist 
for technical college librarians, the L.A.’s 
recommendations must remain recommendations. 
Consequently the Association is not in the posi- 
tion to protest about demonstrably inadequate 
salaries in technical colleges, as it is where adver- 
tised salaries for public library posts fail to corre- 
spond to the recommended levels. But this does 
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not prevent individual members from first investi- 
gating the facts against which the advertised 
salary can be measured, or of referring to the 
L.A. for guidance, if in doubt. 


Tangents 

Mention Keysort, Zatocoding, Microcite, or 
Uniterm to some people and they (understand- 
ably) prefer to change the subject. To them, and 
to “individuals and organizations interested in 
scientific documentation”, we commend a booklet 
published by the U.S. National Science Founda- 
tion, entitled Non-conventicnal technical informa- 
tion systems in current use. This describes how 25 
research establishments in the States are employ- 
ing various of these systems; the descriptions are 
clear and they are all supported by references in 
which the systems are further described. However, 
since such things are as yet scarcely an established 
part of the British library scene, there is pre- 
sumably little danger of this becoming a “‘set 
book”.—What might, more justifiably, be a set 
book for librarians (special or plain) is a Treasury 
booklet on Official publications; the only one in 
a series for Civil Servants to be offered to the 
public. To quote: ““The extension of the field of 
operations of the central government being 
reflected in the vast scope of its present-day activi- 
ties as a publisher”, should ensure it a place in the 
staff library. It deals explicitly with the procedure 
by which papers are presented to Parliament and 
the manner in which they are published— 
although Bills and subordinate legislation are 
only briefly mentioned—and with the numerically 
larger group of non-Parliamentary publications. 


Can we not induce someone to raise a memorial 
to their professional skill by compiling a classified 
list of trade associations? There are plenty of 
“bits and pieces” (such as P.E.P.’s Industrial 
trade associations (1957), the F.B.1. Register, and 
a useful list compiled by the Export Services 
Branch of the Board of Trade), but nothing really 
adequate or comprehensive. Mr. G. P. Henderson 
(Guildhall Library), an expert on directories and 
author of the Reference manual of directories, 
supports the plea: “This absence of a good direc- 
tory of British trade and professional organiza- 
tions is a confounded nuisance and the lack is 
more deeply felt when one considers the three 
excellent lists of associations in the U.S.A.” 
Volunteers might be advised to glance through 
the P.E.P. book mentioned, and also to read an 
excellent little publication which is available from 
the Librarian of the Administrative Staff College, 
Henley-on-Thames, entitled /ndustrial and com- 
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mercial associations.—Unesco states that it is 
collecting references to books on the presentation 
of technical information “with a view to possibly 
publishing an annotated bibliography of them”. 
It is to be hoped that this possibility will material- 
ize, and since there must be a considerable body 
of literature on the subject- by now we can only 
hope it will be evaluative. The bibliography would 
have potential interest for the proposed Finals 
paper on the Presentation and Dissemination of 
Information (see p. 406 of December’s Recorp). 
(Prof. R. H. Macmillan, in an Inaugural Lecture 
on “The communication of ideas’’ at Swansea 
University College recently, had a useful example 
of the dangers of using imprecisely terms whose 
scientific and popular meanings differ consider- 
ably. “I have always found when lecturing,” he 
said, “that, without careful preparation, mention 
of an impulsive couple is apt to cause a dis- 
turbance, particularly if the problem is one in 
which resistance is to be ignored.”’)}—Chemical 
abstracts 1957 author index contains a 27-page 
Supplement to the valuable List of periodicals 
abstracted, 1956. It is implied that there will be 
further supplements, but it is not stated whether 
this first one can be purchased separately—an 
important point for libraries who have been 
obliged to end their subscriptions to C.A. 


Pursuing a critical campaign against the super- 
fluity of meetings, conventions, “papers read’’, 
and similar professional junketings, is Frank 
Smith, Librarian of the Royal Aeronautical 
Society. In the often pungent and amusing 
column “On the shelf’? which he contributes to 
Engineering, Mr. Smith lately drew attention to 
the results of a survey which had been published 
under the heading of “‘Quality of Papers Sinks, 
Engineers Say”. (As Mr. Smith pointed out, the 
word is sinks.) It was recorded that in the States 
alone there are more than 30 aeronautical con- 
ventions in a year; and when an American talks 
Convention he is not thinking in terms of an 
A.A.L. branch meeting. “Half” of the papers 
were considered to be poor or only fair; and too 
many of the others “merely a rehash of old 
ideas”. This is yet another reminder—if it were 
needed—that not all of the paper we have to 
marshall into order may be of much intrinsic 
value, and that which is may not be read, thanks 
to the old enemy. Books are still written and 
courses have been conducted on Rapid or Quicker 
Reading, but at least one firm abandoned sending 
its employees to such a course when it discovered 
that the results were short-lived. Now a medical 
research worker has reported that much of what 
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we read is quickly forgotten, which rather proves 
what we all thought. 

One concrete suggestion for alleviating this 
“indigestion” is that the typescripts of all papers 
accepted by learned societies should first be 
microfilmed and deposited in a number of libra- 
ries; the societies’ journals should list all of the 
accepted papers, but publish in full only those of 
“special importance, interest, or merit’’. 

D. R. JAMIESON 


Correspondence 


(Correspondents are requested to write as 
briefly as possible.) 


RECREATIONAL LITERATURE IN 
LIBRARIES 

[This correspondence commenced with a letter from 
Mr. A. Croghan in the February issue. Mr. Phelan 
replied to this in April and Mr. Croghan replied to Mr. 
Phelan in May.] 

Mr. D. H. Stock, A.L.A., Branch Librarian, 
Headquarters Branch, Shropshire County Library, 
writes: 

Mr. Phelan, in the midst of some caustic com- 
ments on recreational literature (April REcorRD), 
invites *‘real open controversy’’. He should get an 
overwhelming response. Let me first of all indi- 
cate my measure of agreement with his argu- 
ments. I endorse what he has to say on “‘better 
things’, issue-mania, and inverted snobbery. 
But his general attitude and completely destruc- 
tive criticisms nearly destroy the already tottering 
force of his argument and call for drastic remedial 
treatment. 

I suggest that this should start with a reading 
of ‘‘The effect of our assistance to readers” 
(J. W. Carter), a paper read at the Library 
Association Conference 1953, with special 
emphasis on the following quotation from W. 
Lloyd-Warner :— 

“Whatever the ultimate verdict on the media of the 
masses may be, it is far better for the scholar and scientist 
to restrain his condemnation of them, and devote his 
efforts to understanding their significance and meaning in 
contemporary life.” 

Then, to ‘‘reading what?’’ Mr. Phelan may be 
disposed to add ‘and why?’’, which is getting 
nearer to the whole truth. I admit it is difficult to 
pursue this point, particularly in England. 
Americans have such aids as What people want to 
read about (Waples and Tyler, 1931), and more 
recently a symposium on Mass communications: 
the popular arts in America, edited by Rosenberg 
and White (1957). 
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But we have made a start, as Mr. Phelan should 
know. There is Hoggart’s The uses of literacy, 
and, of course, there’s always Mr. Gerard with 
his admirable plea for Readership. It is no longer 
the Librarian as Bookman or Technician. Now it 
is the Librarian as Social Scientist. And why not? 
It is high time we left our isolation ward. Books 
and people are our two main concerns and there 
is need of a change of emphasis. 

With the business world paying such attention 
to consumers in the field of motivation and 
market research, librarians surely could start to 
take an interest in the operations and effects of 
communication media in the modern cultural 
climate. As Hoggart has written in The uses of 
literacy: 

“There seems little likelihood of a substantial increase 
in serious readership partly because serious reading and 
popular reading tend to attract different kinds of people— 
and partly because the great block of popular readers is 
subject to a different kind of pressure than are the serious 
readers.”” 


There is a cue here—and not just for Mr. 
Phelan. 


Mr. R. E. Gutrripce, A.L.A., Central Lending 
Librarian, Twickenham Public Libraries, writes: 


May I enter the lists in defence of Mr. Phelan? 

It is difficult to credit that Mr. Croghan is 
expected to be taken seriously. However, his 
letter cannot go unchallenged because some 
readers of the Recorp might have considered 
it to have been written in a serious vein, and have 
been hopelessly misled. 

I was very amused to read about the reader of 
the Mirror and the Sketch, and the delightful 
piece about the reader who uses the library for 
recreation and thinks about it for information. 

Wake up, Mr. Croghan! 

It is quite fallacious to think we can educate, 
compel or cajole everyone into reading books. 
There are hundreds and thousands of confirmed 
non-readers belonging to all classes of the com- 
munity, whose only use for a book is to prop 
open the back door. They don’t want books for 
amusement, information, or anything else. 
They don’t like books. Books don’t interest 
them. They don’t read them, they’re not bookish, 
and nothing you can do will convert them, or 
cause them to think otherwise. There is just a 
possibility that some of them will rise to the 
dizzy heights of a Collins’ Western, but let’s face 
it—public libraries are not for them. 

However, there is a basic problem Mr. 
Croghan raises, and briefly that is “What are 
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the qualities and functions of a librarian, and 
what are his aims and objects ?”’ 

According to our worthy correspondent it 
is to see “that all the books all the people are 
likely to want are there’’. This is our proper job— 
this is what we have toiled and sweated our way 
through the professional examinations for. 
Words almost fail me. A librarian is therefore 
a purveyor of books, just as a butcher is a 
purveyor of meat. He gives the ratepayer ‘‘some- 
thing to read’’ for his money. The books need 
have no literary or technical merit, but as long 
as there are plenty of them about, his job is done, 
with perhaps a poignant hope that by their own 
unaided efforts they will graduate from Bur- 
roughs to Browning. 

Wonderful. 

It is a fact of course that there are self-styled 
members of this profession who are content to 
do no more than that, but they hardly fulfil 
the functions of the true librarian. Much more 
worthy of the name is the librarian who realizes 
that his ‘responsibilities to the public he serves 
lie not only in the provision of books for recrea- 
tional reading only, but for supplementing and 
extending general educational trends, supplying 
an information service and the facilities for 
research. With adequately trained staff he tackles 
this problem in a practical manner by individual 
and collective guidance, by helping to foster 
the growth of intellectual organizations within 
his purview, such as debating societies, literary 
societies, musical societies, drama groups and 
the like with adequate publicity for his service 
by whatever means he thinks fit. 

By a slow process of raising the reading level 
of his stock, by discarding the Mills and Boons, 
Hurst and Blacketts, etc., and by replacing 
them with worthwhile novels deserving of a 
place on his shelves, he guides his readers slowly 
but surely along the right cultural paths. 

Mr. Croghan—these are some, just some of 
the things a librarian should undertake. He is 
entitled to decide what people should read, or 
where, then, is the point of book selection? 


BUCOP 


Miss D. A. CLARKE, B.A., F.L.A., Assistant 
Librarian, University of Nottingham, writes: 

Anyone who works with large quantities of 
periodicals must recognize, as your reviewers 
do, the immense achievement represented by 
BUCOP, the devoted and painstaking care of its 
compilers and the difficulties which confronted 
them. Judged as a union-list designed to be used 
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by cataloguers, BUCOP can hardly be criticized. 
It is a magnificent quarry of information. 

On the other hand I would be prepared to 
wager that the first reaction of any reference 
librarian using BUCOP regularly is not recogni- 
tion of this fact, or relief at the arrival of a much 
needed tool, but sheer exasperation and amaze- 
ment at the missing of so great an opportunity. 
If, as the introduction states, “its main purpose 
is to provide information concerning the avail- 
ability for consultation of any periodical’’, why 
should it be so conspicuously lacking in the 
qualities of speed and simplicity which, no less 
than accuracy, are desirable in any reference 
tool? 

It would be interesting to know what propor- 
tion of requests for journals are received for 
journals published before 1900, and what 
proportion of readers have any interest at all 
in the earlier titles of journals, or even in the 
universally-praised grouping under institutions. 
Is it,in fact, any easier to /ocate journals grouped 
in this way? Try, for instance, BUCOP and the 
World list in the following four examples taken 
at random from one day’s enquiries: 

Bulletin international de l’'Académie Polonaise des 
Sciences. 

Monatshefte fiir Chemie. 

Bulletin analytique du Centre National de la Recherche 
Scientifique. 

Bulletin de l’ Académie des sciences de |’U.R.S.S. 

Again, is it easier to identify a journal by volume 

number, rather than by date? 

One wonders how many man-hours are to 
be wasted in future in turning from one volume 
to another in search of well-known journals 
and institutions disguised under long-forgotten 
titles, and in endeavouring to explain to research 
workers how to use this work. We appreciate 
the fact that “BUCOP exists’, but why, when 
presented with so great an opportunity, did not 
the compilers throw their theory overboard, 
come out of their cataloguing rooms and produce 
a practical bibliographical tool to meet the daily 
needs of the research workers who actually use 
the periodicals, and the librarians who serve 
them? 


Mr. J. D. Stewart, M.B.E., F.L.A., Editor of BUCOP, 
replies: 

I am glad to have Miss Clarke's tribute to the value 
of BUCOP. 

It is, of course, easy to pick entries for comparison; 
but I believe that most users who trace Miss Clarke's 
examples will admit that the BUCOP entries for these 
complicated periodicals are much more informative 
and explicit, and well worth the extra seconds that may 
sometimes be required to find them. 

It must be remembered that the BUCOP plan does give 
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a definite and findable place for every periodical recorded ; 
and that its system of references makes practically certain 
that anything can be found. 

The hit-or-miss inventory plan, on the other hand, can 
only give satisfactory results when the information 
available to the user and the compiler, and their respec- 
tive choices of subsidiary arranging words, happen 
fortuitously to coincide. 

To illustrate this vital point, I suggest that Miss Clarke 
may try the following random example arising out 
of one of hers: 

Bulletin de la Classe physico-mathematique de 

l’Academie des sciences de I°U.R.S.S. 

Lastly may I say that the bibliographical treatment 
given to the material in BUCOP has elicited many 
expressions of gratitude from librarians and other users. 


Library Association Library 
ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY, JANUARY-FEBRUARY, 1958 
(Continued from May issue) 


020—Lisrary ECONOMY 

GANDHI MEMORIAL LIBRARY, SECUNDERABAD. Souvenir 
on the occasion of the sixth Annual Day. Secun- 
derabad, 1955. 35 p. 027.4549 
Seif bin Salim Public Library and Free Reading Room, 
Mombasa ... A short history of the Library. 

Mombasa, Reliance Press, 1957. Unpaged. 
027.46766 
SoutTH AFRICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. COMMITTEE ON 
Pusiic Liprary STANDARDS. Library standards for 
South African public libraries. Cape Town, 4957. 


iii, 59 1. 027 .468 
The Lenin State Library of the U.S.S.R. Moscow, 1957. 
10 p. 027.547 


Peru. BIBLIOTECA NACIONAL, Lima. Memoria que el 
Director de la Biblioteca Nacional presenta al Sr. 
Ministro de Educacién Publica, afio 1956. 68 p. 

027.585 

AUSTRALIA. PARLIAMENT. Report of the National 
Library Inquiry Committee, 1956-57, together with 
appendices. Canberra, A. J. Arthur, Common- 
wealth Government Printer, 1957. 50 p. 027.594 

Spector, H. K. The library program of the California 
State Department of Corrections. Sacramento, 
Department of Corrections, 1956. 26 p. 027.665 

Fucus, H. Kurzgefasste verwaltungslehre fiir Instituts- 
bibliotheken: mit einem Anhang- Regein fiir die 
alphabetische Katalogisierung. Wiesbaden, Harras- 
sowitz, 1957. iii, 132 p. 027.7 

JENA. UNIVERSITATSBIBLIOTHEK. Das Gegenwartsbild der 
Universitatsbibliothek Jena. Jena, 1958. 109 p. 

027.74322 

VISWANATHAN, C. G. The high school library; its 
organization and administration. Bombay, Asia 
Publishing House, 1957. xiv, p. 11, 154 p. 027.82 

HorrMAN, H. R. Bookman’s manual: a guide to 
literature. 8th ed. rev. and enl. New York, R. R. 
Bowker, 1958. xiv, 987 p. 028 

Mutter, B. M., and Fiecp, E. W., editors. Caldecott 
medal books; 1938-1957. Boston, Horn Book, 1957. 
xii p., 2 L, 329 p. 028.5 

Se.t, V., and others, compilers. Subject index to poetry 
for children and young people. Chicago, American 
Library Association, 1957. ii, 582 p. 028.5 

SuNDAY Times. The one hundred best books for 
children: a special Sunday Times survey. London, 
1958. 16 p. 028.5 
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HASSENFORDER, J. Etude de la diffusion d’un succés de 
librairie. Paris, Centre d’Etudes Economiques, 
1957. Ip. L, 21L 028.9 

——— La lecture en région rurale. Goiuts et comporte- 
ments des usagers d'une bibliothéque circulante 
départementale Haute-Vienne. Paris, 1957. 1 p. |, 
12 1. 028.9 

Briscu, E. G. Subject analysis in 81 concepts. Cran- 
field, Aslib Aeronautical Group, 1955. 7 p. 029 

CLevervon, C. Some aspects of information retrieval. 
Cranfield, Aslib Aeronautical Group, 1955. 4 p. 

029 

FaIRTHORNE, R. A. The theory of communication. 
London, Aslib, 1954. 13 p. 029 

GREAT BRITAIN. Roya AIRCRAFT ESTABLISHMENT, 
FARNBOROUGH. Essentials for document retrieval, 
by R. A. Fairthorne. Farnborough, 1955. 19 p. 

029 

Suera, J. H., and others, editors. Advances in docu- 
mentation and library science. Volume I: progress 
report in chemical literature retrieval. Edited by 
Gilbert L. Peakes, Allen Kent and James W. Perry. 
New York and London, Interscience Publishers, 
1957. xii, 217 p. 029 

————— Advances in documentation and library science. 
Vol. Ll: information systems in documentation. 
Edited by J. A. Shera, A. Kent and J. W. Perry. 
New York and London. Interscience Publishers, 
1957. xix, 639 p. 0. 

Vickery, B.C. The function of classification in informa- 
tion retrieval. Cranfield, Aslib Aeronautical Group, 


1055. 13 p. 029 
Great Brirain. Royat ArrcraFr ESTABLISHMENT, 
FARNBOROUGH. Test of N.L.L. card catalogue of 
aerodynamic measurements, by H. F. Vessey. 
Farnborough, 1954. 32 p. 029.2 


050—GENERAL PERIODICALS. MAGAZINES 
PETERSON, T. Magazines in the twentieth century. 
Urbana, University of Illinois Press, 1956. x p.l, 
1,457 p. 050 


060—GENERAL LEARNED SOCIETIES 
Laves, W. H. C., and THomson, C. A. Unesco: purpose, 
progress, prospects. Bloomington, Indiana Univer- 
sity Press, 1957. xxiii, 469 p. 060 


095—Rare BinDING 
Brown, J. R. Love's garland: or, Posies for rings .. . a 
reprint. London, Imprynted by Brot. C. W. H. 
Wyman, 1883. 40 p. + 62 p. unnumbered. 095 


300—SoctaL SCIENCES 
AND Economic PLANNING, LONDON. The 
London, 1957. 230-251 p. 
351 


POLITICAL 
growth of government. 


(To be continued) 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION COUNCIL 


Notice oF BYE-ELECTION FOR A BRANCH COUNCILLOR 

The appointment to Tasmania of Mr. B. W. Wray, 
F.L.A., creates a vacancy on the Library Association 
Council for a Branch Councillor for the North Midland 
Branch 2nd the Council has resolved to hold a bye- 
election to fill this vacancy for the remainder of the term 
(December, 1959). 

Nominations signed by two members of the Branch in 
good standing must reach the Secretary of the Library 
Association by the first post on Friday, 4th July. If there 
is more than one nomination, voting papers will be posted 
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to qualified voters in the Branch on Monday, I1th 
August, for return by Monday, Ist September. If a quali- 
fied voter does not receive his voting paper, he must 
apply for one by the 18th August as, after that date, no 
voting paper will be issued. 


LIBRARIUS LODGE OF FREEMASONS 

A meeting of Librarius Lodge, No. 6966, has been 
arranged for the 23rd September, 1958, at the Old Ship 
Hotel, Brighton at 6 p.m. Dinner will be served at 7.30 
p.m., cost 15s. Morning Dress will be worn. All Brethren 
are cordially invited to attend. Brethren intending to dine 
must notify the Lodge Secretary, W. Bro. Henry G. Gray, 
5 Chelmsford Road, Leytonstone, London, E.11 (Tel. 
Leytonstone 7739) by 15th September, 1958, in order 
that arrangements may be made with the Hotel. The 
Secretary will be pleased to answer any enquiries with 
reference to membership of the Lodge. 


LENIN LIBRARY 

A correspondent points out that the note in the April 
issue of the Recorp (p. 135) on the Lenin Library con- 
tains one mistranslation and also a correct, but slightly 
misleading, statement. 

The mistranslation makes poltora milliarda the equi- 
valent of half a milliard when it should be one and a half 
milliards [1,500 million]. 

The misleading statement is in connexion with 
Klevensky’s title. He is indeed “‘Chief Librarian’, but he 
was not the Director of the Lenin Library at the time 
(January 1958) the article was written. The Director is 
P. M. Bogachov. The ambiguity apparently arises over 
the title “Chief Librarian’’, which is also a grade; 
Klevensky was second-in-command last year and 
presumably is so still. 


L.A. ANNUAL REPORT, 1957 


In the report presented by the University and Research 
Section for inclusion with the Annual Report of the 
Council, the name of Mr. L. L. Ardern is given errone- 
ously (on p. 19) as Chairman of the Colleges of Techno- 
logy and Further Education Sub-Section. The Chairman 
of this Sub-Section for 1957 was Mr. E. G. Baxter, who is 
also Chairman for the current year. 


Reviews 


City OF WESTMINSTER PuBLIC LipRARIES. Cata- 
logue of non-fiction books added to stock, 
1952-56. London, 1957. 4 v. £6 6s. (sub- 
scription for 4 annual volumes and the 
five-yearly cumulation, £5 5s.). 

The four volumes of the 1952-56 cumulation 
are made up as follows: 

v. I: Classes 000-600 

v. Il: Classes 700-900 and Biography 
v. Ill: Subject index 

v. IV: Name index. 

The Westminster printed catalogue was previ- 
ously issued monthly, July, 1952-December, 
1953, and quarterly, 1954-56, with annual cumu- 
lations, 1952-55. The five-year cumulation (1952- 
1956) includes accessions for the earlier part of 
1952. 

The 1952-56 cumulation has entries for some 
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30,000 items, the following categories being 
omitted: (a) Fiction in English; (6) Children’s 
books; (c) The majority of pamphlets; (7) Maps; 
(e) Music scores; (f) Gramophone records; 
(g) Periodicals (serials, such as directories and 
annuals, are listed only when they are first taken). 
In the case of pamphlets, attention is drawn by 
means of boxed reference at the appropriated 
place (e.g., 330 Economics; 623.8 Ships and 
shipbuilding) to reports, surveys, etc. available 
in the Central Reference Library. Special 
collections (e.g., Modern Hebrew literature, 
Jewish history and philosophy) are similarly 
treated, general locations only being given. On 
the other hand, items collected under the 
Metropolitan Special Collections Scheme are 
dealt with in detail. Lending and reference library 
stocks are differentiated, but not branch alloca- 
tions. 

Entries are distinctly fuller than in the Glasgow 
Union catalogue of additions. Author’s forenames 
are given in full; sub-titles are provided, together 
with edition (omitted in the Union catalogue), 
place of publication (if other than London), 
publisher, date, and series. The presence of a 
bibliography is indicated, but not maps, plans, 
portraits or illustrations (as in the Union 
catalogue). Very occasionally single-line annota- 
tions appear. The layout of entries is good and 
clear, but the type is unrelieved save for the 
headings in Clarendon. 

Users will note certain local adaptions of 
Dewey, in the case of Painting (750-759), Music 
(780-789), and Biography (B for individual 
biographies; BC, with subject subdivision, for 
Collective biography). Westminster’s “‘local 
industry”, the theatre and cinema, is well repre- 
sented by some 600 items (which include the lives 
of actors, 792-791), more than 25 per cent of 
which are published outside Britain. 

This catalogue is an excellent bibliographical 
tool, especially for the Fine arts (represented by 
some 5,000 items), and as a check-list for 
subject bibliographies, foreign fiction, and much 
else. Inaccuracies are surprisingly few. The very 
moderate cost of subscription for the four annual 
volumes and the cumulation (£5 5s.) provides a 
final reason—if one were needed—why this 
catalogue should be on every library’s shelves. 

A. J. WALFORD 


THE Liprary ASSOCIATION. Catalogue of the 
library. 1958. 519 pp. (L.A., £6 6s., post 1s.) 
The publication of the catalogue of the 
Association’s library is an event worthy of note. 
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It marks the culmination of several years’ hard 
work on the part of the Association’s librarian 
and staff, to whom sincere congratulations are 
due on the achievement. 

To many librarians the extent and scope of the 
Association’s library will probably come as 
something of a surprise, particularly to those 
whose regular sphere of activity does not norm- 
ally bring them within easy access of Chaucer 
House. To librarians in non-Metropolitan areas, 
therefore, the catalogue will be extremely useful. 
It was not until 1934 that the library acquired 
a permanent home, so that in less than a quarter 
of a century, a truly comprehensive collection of 
works on librarianship and bibliography, number- 
ing some 19,000 books, pamphlets and volumes 
of periodicals, has been gathered together. The 
publication of the catalogue, if one’s own 
experience is any criterion, will inevitably lead 
to an increase in the number of enquiries, 
either for loans or information, received at the 
library. 

The catalogue is arranged according to Dewey 
(the edition is not stated but from internal 
evidence I suspect the 14th edition was used, 
with some local modifications) with an author 
index. The index is sure to be the part of the 
catalogue around which most criticism will 
revolve. Reference is made in the introduction 
to the provision of an author and subject index 
while the index itself is so described. Whatever 
the reasons were for the exclusion of the subject 
index, the provision of one would have added to 
the usefulness of the work. 

Opening the volume at the title-page, one’s 
admiration for the beauty and form of Gill’s 
craftsmanship is in no way diminished. The type 
sizes employed (perhaps a little too large) serve 
to emphasize the typographical characteristics 
of the artist’s Perpetua design. With an average 
of twenty-five entries, double columned, to the 
page, the type is small but legible. The subject 
headings, in “small caps’’, break up the page 
neatly and unobtrusively. The inclusion of 
running headings would have assisted quick 
and easy reference to a specific Dewey number 
in view of the proliferation of added entries. 

But, whatever typographical quibbles one 
might have, of the immense value of the work 
there can be no doubt. Members must be grateful 
to Mr. D. C. Henrik Jones and his staff for their 
labours and to the Council for their decision to 
make known the extent of the resources available 
for their use. 


SIDNEY HORROCKS 








, 
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Microtexts and microrecording: the papers and 
discussion of a symposium held at Hatfield 
Technical College on the 14th January... . 
1958. 27 pp. illus. (Hertfordshire County 
Council Technical Library Service, 4s.) 

The spoken word is not the written word; these 
proceedings of an introductory symposium on 
microtext planned for a varied audience recall 
the thought once more. The average conference 
paper—its thin paragraphs floating apart, its 
leading sentences chaffy (“‘As most of you will be 
aware ...”), its jokes pallid—is a wasteful 
publishing form. This pamphlet, nevertheless, is 
reasonable value for four shillings. Its sixteen 
useful illustrations of current microtext equip- 
ment can supplement Burkett’s Microrecording in 
libraries, although details of price are not given. 
The reader will also be moved to look again at 
R. L. Collison’s The treatment of special material 
in libraries and, no doubt, infer that smaller 
institutions deal more simply with such things 
than great general libraries. One would not 
incidentally gather from Microtext and micro- 
recording that in recent years some critical 
reassessment of the value of microfilm in archive 
work has been attempted, commercial interests 
giving a certain piquancy to the case on each side. 

Uninitiated readers will be glad to see this 
booklet, while the well-prepared Registration 
candidate may also be cheered to find himself 
better-informed here and there than some of the 
questioners in the discussion reported. Recom- 
mended for the library without the F.I.D. 
Manual on document reproduction and selection. 

GRAHAM JONES 


RAMAGE (Davip). A finding list of English books 
to 1640 in libraries in the British Isles. 1958. 
xvi + 101 pp. (Durham, Council of the 
Durham Colleges.) 

Mr. Ramage in his preface expresses the hope 
that this list will not be called “the English 
Bishop”, but there is no doubt that the work will 
fulfil for Britain the same useful purpose as 
Bishop’s list has served for America. It will now 
be possible for a scholar to have a reasonable 
picture of the holdings of early English books 
available in his area: if he is resident in Dublin, 
Durham, Edinburgh, Glasgow or Manchester, he 
will be able to find locations for a wide selection 
of S.7.C. books in these centres. 

The compilation of this work results from a 
meeting of the Standing Conference of National 
and University Libraries and would not have 
been possible without the cataloguing of cathe- 
dral libraries undertaken by Mrs. MacLeod and 


the listing of S.7.C. books in public libraries for 
the project initiated by the Joint Standing Com- 
mittee on Library Co-operation. Mr. D. Hill pret 
pared the entries from public libraries, whils- 
university librarians sent lists of their holdings to 
the compiler. With this information Mr. Ramage 
has been able to find locations in 144 library 
collections for 37,500 items representing about 
14,000 books, or approximately half of the entries 
in the Short Title Catalogue. As is noted on the 
title-page, the national libraries and the libraries 
in Oxford and Cambridge are excluded, but 31 
libraries which provided information for the 
S.T.C. have also notified their holdings to Mr. 
Ramage. In an appendix, over 300 titles of works 
not recorded in S.7.C. are briefly described. 

The lay-out of the work is very clear and 
librarians will be grateful to Mr. Ramage for 
printing all the numbers complete and not, as in 
Bishop, with complete numbers only at every 
hundred and at the top of each column: the large 
type figures on the top outer margins will also be 
very valuable, allowing the user to find his 
reference quickly. The integration into the text of 
editions other than those in the original S.7.C., 
with references “before” or “after” the S.7.C. 
number, is admirable as it imposes no obligations 
on the editors of the new S.7.C. The symbols for 
libraries will need to be learnt by users of the List, 
as the first and last letter of a place-name is not a 
good mnemonic device. 

It is a pity that (through no fault of the com- 
piler) a number of important collections were not 
able to be added. Those in Birmingham and 
Manchester Public Libraries, to mention only 
two, should certainly be included in the second 
edition, which Mr. Ramage thinks will not be 
possible until after the new edition of the S.7.C. 
has appeared. 

The following minor errors have been noted: 
p. xi, for 10650 read 10560, and p. xiii read Keele, 
University College, North Staffs. The location 
WKM for No. 16136 is no longer correct, as this 
copy has been sold to the British Museum. 

Finally, I would urge all librarians who already 
have a copy of the S.7.C. to add this book to their 
reference collections. It will be an essential tool 
for all who require information on the location 
of early English printed books. 

K. W. HUMPHREYS 


Obituary 


Furniss.—We regret to note the death of Miss 
P. B. Furniss, A.L.A., Assistant, Crosby P.L., 
on 28th February. 
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Appointments and Retirements 


Ames.—Mr. K. J. Ames, B.A., A.L.A., Senior Grade 
Librarian, Adult Service Division, Akron P.L., to be 
Librarian and Curator, The Hudson Library and His- 
torical Society. 

ANNISON.—Mrs. G. E. Annison (née Christensen), 
A.L.A., Assistant Reference Librarian, Brentford and 
Chiswick P.L., to be Senior Assistant Librarian, Coleshill 
Region, Warwickshire Co.L. 

BaLL.—Mr. D. Ball, F.L.A., Technical Documentation 
Officer, Liverpool P.L., to be Information Officer, Albert 
E. Reed & Co., Ltd., Packaging Research & Develop- 
ment Div., Maidstone. 

BEVINGTON.—Miss E. M. Bevington, A.L.A., Child- 
ren’s Librarian, Twickenham P.L., to be a Librarian 
in the London County Council’s Education Service. 

Birp.—Mr. M. C. E. Bird, Assistant-in-charge, Lending 
Dept., High Wycombe P.L., to be Branch Librarian, 
Keynsham, Somerset Co.L. 

CoLuison.— Mr. R. L. W. Collison, F.L.A., Reference 
Librarian, Westminster P.L., to be Librarian, B.B.C. 
Reference Library. 

Coupe.—Miss S. M. Coupe, B.A., A.L.A., Technical 
Assistant, Students’ Library, Cheshire Co.L., to be First 
Senior Assistant, Cambridge Co.L. Hq. 

Davis.—Mr. H. A. Davis, Assistant, Barking P.L., to 
be Branch Librarian, Chadwell St. Mary Branch, Thur- 
rock P.L. 

FaiRCLOUGH.—Mrs. M. Fairclough, A.L.A. (née 
Whitham), to be Assistant Cataloguer, Paddington P.L. 

FeLGaTe.—Miss J. Felgate to be Junior Assistant, 
Paddington P.L. 

FovARGUE.—Miss M. Fovargue, B.A., A.L.A., Libra- 
rian-in-charge of Extension Activities, West Riding Co.L., 
to be Reference Librarian, Peterborough P.L. 

Gear.—Mr. S. J. Gear, A.L.A., Assistant, Islington 
P.L.,to be Branch Librarian, Hatch End Library, Middle- 
sex Co.L. 

Hati.—Miss F. M. Hall, A.L.A., Senior Assistant 
(Children’s Dept.), Maida Vale Branch, Paddington P.L., 
to be Assistant Librarian, Essex Co.L. 

HALLEWELL.—Mr. L. Hallewell, A.L.A., Interne 
Librarian, St. Louis P.L., to be Regional Librarian, 
South Region, Central Library of Trinidad and Tobago. 

HArRRISON.—Mr. K. C. Harrison, M.B.E., F.L.A., 
Borough Librarian of Eastbourne, to be Borough Libra- 
rian of Hendon. 

HispBert.—Miss S. Hibbert, Junior Assistant, Reigate 
P.L., to be Junior Assistant, Horsham Branch, W. 
Sussex Co.L. 

Hoimes.—Mrs. B. M. Holmes (née Watson), Branch 
Librarian, Wolverton Branch, Bucks Co.L., to be 
Assistant, Central Lending Library, Bradford P.L. 

Hoo.ey.—Mr. R. E. Hooley, Assistant, British Petro- 
leum Co. Ltd., to be Assistant, Rolls Royce Ltd., Derby. 

Jottey.—Mrs. J. E. Jolley, B.A., A.L.A., Assistant, 
Liverpool P.L., to be Sub-Librarian, Newton Heath 
Branch, Manchester P.L. 

JuNorR.—Miss C. Junor, Assistant, Southampton P.L., 
to be Assistant Children’s Librarian, St. Pancras P.L. 

MiLnes.— Miss F. Milnes, M.B.E., F.L.A., Librarian, 
B.B.C. Reference Library, to retire. 

Orter.—Mr. G. C. Otter, A.L.A., Borough Librarian 
of Heywood, to be Borough Librarian of Accrington. 
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PassMAN.—Miss E. Passman, Assistant, Wallsend-on- 
Tyne P.L., to be Children’s Librarian, Epsom and Ewell 
District, Surrey Co.L. 

PHetan.—Mr. G. D. Phelan, Branch Librarian, 
Thurrock P.L., to be Administrative Assistant, Padding- 
ton P.L. 

PickeRING.—Mr. A. R. Pickering, F.L.A., Chief 
Assistant, Stoke Newington P.L., to be Chief Assistant, 
Hackney P.L. 

RIcHARDSON.—Mr. H. C. Richardson, A.L.A., Assis- 
tant, Institution of Civil Engineers Library, to be Librar- 
ian. 

RippLe.—Miss J. S. Riddle, Children’s Librarian, 
Esher District, Surrey Co.L., to be a Librarian in the 
London County Council’s Education Service. 

Scotson.—Miss E. D. Scotson, A.L.A., Senior 
Assistant Librarian, Magee Univ. Coll. L., to be Senior 
Assistant-in-charge of Reference and Requests Dept., 
N. Riding Co.L. 

SHEARMAN.—Mr. A. P. Shearman, A.L.A., Senior 
Assistant, Bletchley Branch, Bucks Co.L., to be Senior 
Assistant, Islington P.L. 

SmirH.—Mr. T. A. D. Smith, B.A., A.L.A., Branch 
Librarian, Thetford and Watton, Norfolk Co.L., to be 
Assistant Librarian, Sheffield Univ.L. 

StarkK.—Mr. H. P. Stark, Assistant, Willesden P.L., to 
be Senior Assistant. 

THomas.—Mr. P. A. Thomas, F.L.A., Librarian, 
Sunshine P.L., Victoria, Australia, to be Librarian, 
Malvern P.L., Victoria, Australia. 

THompson.—Mr. G. Thompson, F.L.A., Deputy 
Chief Librarian, Kingston upon Hull P.L., to be Deputy 
City Librarian, Manchester P.L. 

THorRoGoop.—Mr. D. E. Thorogood, Assistant Cata- 
loguer, Paddington P.L., to be Senior Assistant, Reference 
Dept. 

Tuurtey.—Miss M. J. Thurley, A.L.A., Cataloguer, 
Brentford and Chiswick P.L.. to be Branch Librarian, 
Chester Hill Branch, Bankstown P.L., New South Wales, 
Australia. 

Vick.—Miss G. J. Vick, Junior Assistant, Wandsworth 
P.L., to be Senior Assistant (Children’s Dept.), Maida 
Vale Branch, Paddington P.L. 

Way.—Mr. D. J. Way, B.A., A.L.A., Reference 
Librarian, West Bromwich P.L., to be Librarian, Birming- 
ham Law Society. 

WILLcox.—Miss D. M. Willcox, Children’s Librarian, 
Aylesbury Branch, Bucks Co.L., to resign on marriage. 

Witson.—Mr. C. W. J. Wilson, F.L.A., Assistant 
Librarian, Royal Aircraft Establishment, Farnborough, 
to be Assistant Librarian, Atomic Energy Research 
Establishment, Harwell. 

Woop.—Miss J. B. Wood, B.A., A.L.A., Assistant to 
the Librarian, King’s College Hospital Medical School 
(University of London), to be Librarian, The Technical 
College, Shrewsbury. 

Woopcocx.—Mr. F. J. Woodcock, B.A., A.L.A., 
Librarian-in-charge, Mobile Library, Alfreton Region, 
Derby Co.L., to be Branch Librarian, Astley Bridge 
Branch, Bolton P.L. 


Correction 


Mr. J. A. Edwards points out that the entry for him 
in March (p. 104) is misleading since he has held his 
present position since 1955. 


Contributions and communications (including advertisements) should be sent to the Editor, Chaucer House, 
Malet Place, London, W.C.1, by the 15th of the month preceding that of publication (Tel. Eus. 5856 ext. 9) 
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Appointments Vacant 


Chartered Librarians are advised to refrain from 

applying for any post in public libraries demanding 

Registration Qualifications {A.L.A. or F.L.A.] 

which is advertised in the General or Clerical 

Divisions of the National Scales or in accordance 
with the Miscellaneous Salary Scales. 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF WELLINGTON, 
NEW ZEALAND 

The Council of the Victoria University of Wellington 
proposes shortly to appoint a HEAD OF THE CIRCULATION 
DEPARTMENT OF THE LiBRARY, and invites applications 
from suitably qualified persons for this post. Previous 
experience of work in organizing lending services in a 
learned library would be an advantage, but need not be 
regarded as essential. 

The salary will be at the rate of £810 per annum rising 
by annual increments to £1,000 per annum. The initial 
salary will be determined according to the qualifications 
and experience of the appointee. An allowance is made 
towards travelling expenses. 

Further particulars and information as to the method 
of application may be obtained from the Secretary, 
Association of Universities of the British Commonwealth, 
36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 

The closing date for the receipt of applications, in New 
Zealand and London, is 30th June, 1958. 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF WELLINGTON, 
NEW ZEALAND 

The Council of the Victoria University of Wellington 
proposes shortly to appoint a HEAD OF THE CATALOGUE 
DEPARTMENT OF THE LiBRARY, and invites applications 
from suitably qualified persons for this post. Applicants 
will be expected to have had previous cataloguing 
experience and some knowledge of foreign languages is 
essential. 

The salary will be at the rate of £810 p.a. rising by 
annual increments to £1,000 per annum. The initial salary 
will be determined according to the qualifications and 
experience of the appointee. An allowance is made to- 
wards travelling expenses. 

Further particulars and information as to the method 
of application may be obtained from the Secretary, 
Association of Universities of the British Commonwealth, 
36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 

The closing date for the receipt of applications, in New 
Zealand and London, is 30th June, 1958. 
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Exchange of Accommodation 


Mr. M. Weitemeyer, Librarian of Copenhagen Public 
Library, will be visiting London from 19th August to 
30th September, and would be glad to offer his house at 
Klampenborg to any British Librarian visiting Copen- 
hagen, during this period, who could offer accommoda- 
tion in the London area for himself, his wife and child. 
Interested members are invited to write direct to Mr. 
Weitemeyer, Bjalkevangen 40, Hjortekjar Pr. Klampen- 
borg, Denmark. 


For Sale 


Photographic books, second-hand, many almost new 
for sale. Good selection including standard works. List 
free. J. Holleyman, 59 Carlisle Road, Hove 3, Sussex. 


Wanted 


L.A. Conference Proceedings, 1950 onwards. Replies to 
County Librarian, Fairfield House, Newland, Lincoln. 


British Journal of Industrial Medicine. Vols. 7-8, 1950- 
51. Vol. 10, 1953. Vol. 12, 1955. 

Journal of Scientific Instruments. Vol. 23-24, 1946-47. 

Nucleonics. Vol. 2, 1948. 

Review of Scientific Instruments. Vols. 18-20, 1947-49. 

Reviews of Modern Physics. Vols. 8-22, 1936-50. 

Scientific American. Vol. 185, 1951. 

Physical Review. Vol. 97, 1955. 

Offers to Assistant Librarian, U.K. Atomic Energy 
Authority, I.G. Capenhurst Works, Capenhurst, nr. 
Chester. 


The following issues: 

Contemporary review: no. 1022, February, 1951; no. 
1036, April, 1952; no. 1037, May, 1952; no. 1053, 
September, 1953; no. 1054, October, 1953; no. 1074, 
June, 1955. 

Past and present: no. 8, November, 1955. 

English historical review: vol. 70, no. 275, April, 1955. 

History: no. 112, September, 1945. 

Replies to: The Librarian, University of Birmingham, 
Edmund Street, Birmingham 3. 


Copy of L. 4. centenary assessment booklet urgently 
required by Librarian, Bulawayo P.L., P.O. Box 586, 
Bulawayo, Southern Rhodesia. 


Subject index to periodicals, 1947, required urgently 
by Secretary, L.A. 











TRANSATLANTIC 
BOOK SERVICE 








for all Americaa books 





45 NEAL STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 
TELEPHONE: CovENT GARDEN 1418 
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For Disposal 


The following are offered to any Commonwealth 
library free of charge: 

Surrey Archaeological Society. Surrey Archaeological 
Collections, Vols. XVI, 1901; XXX, 1917; XXXIV, 1921; 
XLI, 1933; XLII, 1934; XLVII, 1941; L, 1944. General 
index to vols. XXI-XXXVIII, 1934. Replies to 
Wanganui Public Library, P.O. Box 438, Wanganui, New 
Zealand. 


Proceedings of Prehistoric Society for 1955 and 1956. 
Enquiries to Borough Librarian, Puklic Library, Church 
Road, Hove, 3. © 


The following issues of Library Quarterly are available 
for cost of carriage: Vol. LX, No. 4 only (October 1939); 
Oct. 1941); XII, Nos. 1-4 (1942); XIII, Nos. 1-4 (1943); 
XIV, Nos. 1, 2, 4 only (Jan., April, Oct. 1944); XV, 
Nos. 1-4 (1945); XVI, Nos. 1-4 (1946); XVII, Nos. 1, 
2, 4 only (Jan., April, Oct. 1947); XVIII, Nos. 1, 3 only 
X, Nos. 1-4 (1940); XI, Nos. 2, 3, 4 only (April-July, 
(Jan., July, 1948). 

Enquiries to Borough Librarian, 9 Hendon Lane, 
London, N.3. 


The Crown Agents have for disposal, for cost of carriage 
only, a few copies of the 1951 edition of The Fiji Islands, a 
geographical handbook by R. A. Derrick. The book con- 
tains illustrations, tables, maps and diagrams. Any 
librarian interested should apply to the Crown Agents, 
Publications Department, 4 Millbank, London, S.W.1, 
quoting the reference O/ Misc. 283. 


The following bound volumes of The Times: 1860-1947 
(less 1865 July-Sept., 1868 July-Sept., 1877 Oct.-Dec., 
1893 Oct.-Dec.). 

Apply City Librarian and Curator, Central Library, 
George IV Bridge, Edinburgh 1. 





Australian Press Directory 
Every library should have a copy of the Press 
Directory of Australia and New nd for ref- 
erence purposes. It has a Pacific Islands section and 
is complete and dependable. 

Price £1.11.6 (Australian) including postage. 

Order from publishers: 

Country Press Ltd., 44 Pitt St., Sydney, Australia 

















CRAMER’S ror MUSIC 


MUSICAL LITERATURE COMPLETE MUSIC 
AND MUSIC BINDING SERVICE PROVIDED 


1399 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.! 
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TOPOGRAPHICAL 
POST CARDS 


are an essential part of all Local History 
Collections as, in many cases, they show views, 
and alterations, which can be obtained in no 
other way. 
| am breaking up my collection of Topo- 
graphical Post rds most of which are 
pre-1920 and, wherever possible, postmarked 
rather than unused. 
I still have:— 
a few Middlesex 
about 2,000 Cities of London and 
Westminster 
some 6/7,000 Kent 
a rough catalogue, returnable, will be sent on 
request. 
If single cards are required | am asking 
Is. each or 9d. each for 100 cards or more. 
A very reasonable price would be accepted 
for the entire remainder, with some 70 albums. 


L. A. J. BAKER 


95 LEE ROAD, BLACKHEATH 
LONDON, S.E.3 











THE SAFEGUARD 
GUILLOTINE 


Cuts paper and card 
Accurately 

Easily 
AND 
Safely 








Send for leaflet 


HOLMES & LEATHER Ltd. 
Beresford Works 
GILLINGHAM, KENT 
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PROBLEMS OF ECONOMICS 


English Translation of the U.S.S.R. Monthly Journal Voprosy Ekonomiki 


The Journal of the U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences, Institute of Economics 
June, 1958 Volume 1, Number 2 


Editorial: The Soviet Economy in A New Advance. 

L. Gatovsky: General Laws and Special Features of the Construction of Socialism in 
Various Countries. 

V. Somov: The Tula Economic Council and the Problem of Development of Coal 
Production in the Moscow Region. 


E. Kasimovsky: Reserves for Lowering the Cost of Industrial Production. 

A. Pakhomov: Problems of Lowering Production Costs in Machine-Tractor Stations. 

I. Blyumin: The Crisis of Contemporary Bourgeois Political Economy. 

A. Rubinstein: What Is Behind the Reformists’ “Theories” of A Second Industrial 
Revolution. 

Scientific Session of the Economists of Socialist Countries. 


DISCUSSIONS AND DELIBERATIONS 
M. Sakov: Some Questions of the Theory and Practice of Price Formation in the 
U.S.S.R. 


L. Alexandrov: A Scientific Conference Concerning Problems of Calculating Labor 
Productivity in Socialist Agriculture. 


CRITICISM AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 
A. Bakumenko and I. Kachalov: Forty Years of Development of Socialist Economics. 


NOTES AND COMMUNICATIONS 
V. Belkin: The Application of Electronic Computers to Economic Planning and 
Statistics. 
B. Khodasevich: The Economics of the Subsidiary Farms. 


SCIENTIFIC LIFE 


N. Kokosov: Economic Councils of the Ural and the Development of Local Economic 
Research. 

The Jubilee Scientific Sessions of the Institute of Economics, U.S.S.R. Academy of 
Sciences. 


- 


$40.00 or £14 3s. 8d. per year (12 issues); $3.50 or £1 4s. 10d. per copy. 


Authorized Publisher and Translator in English: International Arts and Sciences Press, 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, New York, U.S.A. (Dept. 6). 
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IN HARDWOOD, BRONZE AND STEEL 


EDMONDS 


BIRMINGHAM . GLASGOW . CARDIFF . LONDON 
CONSTITUTION HILL 78 ST. a 


TEL, CENTRAL 8351/3 CLERKENWELL 0244/5 





IT’S SIMPLY UNNECESSARY 


to have long queues at the library counter. You can eliminate them if 
you charge books by photography. 
Photographic book charging with the ‘Recordak’ Microfilmer Desk 
Model means that in a matter of seconds you re- 
cord on 16 mm microfilm a facsimile of each 
borrower's ticket, the book card, and a trans- 
action card. In this way you have a per- 
manent record of the transaction and the 
borrower is not kept waiting. 
The Microfilmer Desk Model takes up 
little room on the counter, improves and 
speeds library service and saves stationery 
costs. And it provides an easy method of 
checking queries, for the machine has a built- 
in viewing-screen so that the processed micro- 
film records can be referred to at any time. 
Write now for more details. 


SRECORDERK 


Division of Kodak Ltd. 
1-4 Beech Street, London, E.C.1 Telephone: Metropolitan 0316 


Recordak’ is a registered trade-mark 
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WINTERBOTTOM BOOK CLOTH COMPANY LIMITED 


Central 5144/8 








12 Newton Street 
MANCHESTER, |! 


Telegrams - Floval 


Winterhottong Waterproof Library Cloth has all 


the ideal characteristics for the perfect library binding 


HYGIENIC 


DURABLE - FAST 


na very wide range of beautiful colours and designs 


Benlock 











Limited 


We now offer a new range of 
patterned bindings for FICTION 
Crown 8vo 3s. 5d. 


Also available : new cover designs with 
pleasing motifs for JUVENILE “FLATS” 


4ii ¢ nquir ies welcomed at 


BENLOCK LTD., NELSON STREET 
SOUTH BANK, MIDDLESBROUGH 


Tele phone : SouTH BANK 58529 


LIBRARY BOOKBINDERS & BOOKSELLERS 














CEDRIC CHIVERS LTD 


BATH 


BOOKBINDERS 


and 


BOOKSELLERS 


Originators of the Patterned Rexine Binding 


with lettering panel for Crown 8vo fiction 











